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A description and eve^luation of 1973-74 programs 
funded by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, for 
the Chattanooga Public School System* in Tennessee, are conf^fined in 
this document. The main project components are reading and 
mathematics. The major problem associated with the 1973'*-74 Title I 
programs jias a result of the implementation of the Federal Court 
mandate on school desegregation. It caused administrative and 
"^logistic problems in the ^schools. The performance objectives 
established by the Chattanooga Public School System for the Title I 
elementary schools in reading, mathematics, self-imag^, and 
responsibility provided a basis for evaluation of the Title I 
programs. The results of the analysis of each performance objective 
indicated that certain objectives were fully met, certain ob^jectives 
were partially met, and selected objectives were not met. 
(Author/AB) ^ 
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ESEA TITIi; I EVALUATION REPORT FOR' FV 74 



0 ■ ■ ^ 

Name of the oycf^'n Chattanooga Public Schools 



Number (Unduplicated) of; children in^Title I activities: 

Preschool 
Early Elementaryi 
i) Latter Elementary 

Special Education 
Dropouts 
Children in private schools 

Number CUnduplica^ted) of Teachers in Title I activities t^lSL 

: 82. 



966 . 


966* 




. 2.808 


1.474* 




2.018 


1.897* 




289 


9fiQ* 






61 


, fil* 





2Q1. 



Number (Undup Ilea ted) of Aides in Title I activities 



.♦In- January, 1$74, Chattanooga Public Schools Court Order was Implemented, 
and schools were paired and clustered.- The^two flgutas given represent 
Title I schools before the court plan was implemented and the schools 
after the chs 



Number 
. of. 
Days 



j^umber 
af 

Cor\8ultanrts 



1 
8 
10 
7 
3 



1 
2 



Number 
of 

Teachers 



27 
23 
328 
0 
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Average 
Number 
of DiBiys 
Per 
Teacher 



14P 
6.81 
•5.52 
.5.47 
0 



/ 



Number 

;S'Of 

Aides 



47 
1 
0 
0 
155 



Average 
Number 
of Days 
Per 
Aide 



1.0 



0 
0 

2.80 




Performance' 
Objectives 



Jprll 5, 1974 - Aide Inservice 
June 12-21 r,Reading^^orkshop 
Aug. 1-14 - Resource^eachers Inserv* 
Aug . , 15-23 - teachers Inservice 
Aug. 28-30 - Aide Inservice 
Aug, 15-16 - Kindergarten InseiVice 

See Kindergarten 
/ ' ' ' - . , • * - 



Name of Syste m Chattanooga Public Schools 



2. 



^fNSTROCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



of 

tlvicy 


j Grade Range \ 
Participants 


Number 
of 

Participants 


Number 
" of 
Teachers 


Number 

of 
Aides 


7" ^ . / " - 

Performance Objectives 
for Activities 


( *■ 












idliig 








,85- 


See individual objectives for each 




K-6 






85 


as described in evaluation. 
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Name of. the cye^.n. Chattanooga Public Schools 



3. 



SUPPORTIVE SERyiCES 



Natie of Service 



Number of 
Students 



Number of 
Staff 




Titles 



Activity-Supported 



^rent involvement 
talth Services 



1 P.I. Spec. 

2 Aides ^ 



2 Nurses 
2 Aides 



See answer to Question 10. ' 

Assisted parents In securing 
medical care for students with 
health problems; Assisted In 
implementing: 

1. Vision screening 

2. Tuberculin testing 

3. Dental care for students 
eligible for dental clinicfs- 



PLfoVSE- LIST EACH QUESTlCm- ON A SEPARAJ^ ^PAGE 



Did you reach the Performance Objectives (listed'on pages 1 & 2) for ' FY 74 
. Title I activities. If no't, state the probable reasons. • 

i • ; . . ■ ■ J * 

,2. What other sources of information aided you in the evaluation of your project? 



Describe the sources and ^t he results. 



3y How were children selected to part icipate in Title I activities? 

'#? 

itic 

personnel, consultants, and coordinatio^pwith the regulai: school prograp. 



. 1 

4. Describe the ALnstruCtionaB.- activities /funded Ainde?: Title I for FY 74 

Thi^ description should inVlude specific activities, materials, equipment, 



rtacular supportive 



S. What was tfie reason for using the particular support xve services specified 

on page 3, and in what ways did the services contribute to the outcome of 
, • t^e program? ^ *^ - 

'6*. Describe In-Service abtivities, and state the results of the measurement 

^ . ' ' • ' • i 

'included in the objectives for In- Set-vice « If additional evaluation procedures 
were used for In-Service, ^escribe the results of t.hese proceduresf 

?• ' What^ere the characteristics your most sufccessful activities? 

8. Were other Federal Agencies involved in- the Title I Projectl^ If so, name 
' chem and describe the types of assistance provided by these agencies. 

9. If'private schools were involved in this project (see page 1), describe ^ 
the services , that were provided and the number of; private school^ children 

. ' « ■■ ' • 

Involved in ei^ch activity. - ^ 



10/ How were parents and comniunlty involved in the Title I project? De8cri1)e^ 
the various activities in which parents and community memlJera contributed, . 
Were mothers of Title I children employed? 

11. How did the monitoring system, provide feedback to persons involved in the 

' project? Describe the effect of the monitoring system on the Title I praject.*- 



12. How was ipforraation regarding the project disseminated?' 



13. What were some of the problems involved in the operation of your^itle I 
project? How vfere thesa» problems resolved, and. how Will tliis infortaation 
be used ijp^^'^anning future projects? , \ 

■ y . \- ■ " ' . • 

14. Wh« effect, if any, has Ticle I had on your regular school program? Have 
there been curriculupi changed because of Title I? Changes iM administration 
of the regular school program? 



/ 



^hS. List recommendations that, would improve the operation of Title I programs 



in your system. 



i — - 



r 8 
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\'- ^ ■■■■■■■ '■■ ". ■ 

INSTURGTIONS FOR PAGE 6 



1. pieasa list all sCQxes By grade levels. '■ \^ 

2. All standardized tests used in measuring performance objectives should 

« 

^To^^listed^^on this page. 



3, If te\t8 were used that are not nanled in performance' objectives, scofi^ 
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from these tests should also be listed. y< 

4. ' Tests for K-12 should be listed. . . - , 

5. If tests were admini^ered in which scores are shown in letters (A, B, 

C, etc.)f entries shouDl be made. on a separate sheet and these Scores 

• ■■ / • • 

should be, listed separately for Title I children and non Title I children. 

The percent o^f children at each level (aT^. C| etc*)^j^ould >e l^isted 

-for^ both .groups. - ' 

6. Instructions, definitions and explanations: 
Name af test - List the name of erfc^ test used in.Title I activiti^. All 

\ ' ^ other information should be listed across the form line 
with the name. - 
Hach grade tested • List each'fgrade separately that was tested. 
Area tested • St^it^ the curriculum area (i.e. general achievement, reading, 

math, etc.) that the te^t measures. 
Date • Enter the date on which the pretest was administered. 
' Expected gral^e level - Enter the grade leveJLat, which the students should 

be performing on the date the test wac| administered 
" (i.e. 2.3, 573^ etcT). ^ 

■ / ' 9' . t 



System Averi?,e - '^he average for the? entire school eygtem on th^s date, ^ 
TI -^s - .Title i students > . " " ^ 

N i^6t the number of; children tested, jit lis extremely, ixnj^ortant that this 
number be given. - / . * - 

Scores • List the average score (in grade levels) for each grade tested ip each 

^ ■ » • ^ % ■ \. ' . • • 
curriculum ar^a. 

> " - ■ , • . .• • 

Non TI Ss in. tl schools List tKe number and average scores for all non-Title? 1 

' ^ . ■ \ . . - 

studedts in Title I scl^ools by grade and purriculum 
' . area> ' " ^ i 
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Name of System Chattanooga 'Public School System 



Bach^ 
Grade 
Tested 



2 
2 



3 
3 

;3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4- 

5 

5 

5. 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 



Area 
, Tested 



lead Voc 

()&ad Com 

lath Com 

lath Com 



^fad 
lead 
fatb 
lath 

lead 
lead 
lath' 
lath 



Voc 
Com 
Com 
Com 

Voc 
Con 
Com 
Con 



Knowl 
Reading 
lath Con 
■lath Coin 
IPS 

[lead Voc 
Read Com 
'lath' Con 
'lath Com 



Pretest 



Date 



10/73 
10/^3 
10/73 
10/73 

10/73 
10/73 
10/73 
10/73 

10/73 
10/73 
10/73 
10/73 

10/73 
10/73 
10/73 
10/73 
10/73 

lt/73 
10/73 
10/73 
10/73 



Expected 
• Grade 
Level 



2. '00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 

3.00: 

3.00 
■ 3.00 

I 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4;00 

"5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00, 
5.00 

6.00 a 
6.00 
6. (TO 
6.00 



System' 
Averag e 



TI . Ss 



N Scores 



377 
35C 
352 
307 

315 
31 
|32( 
31? 

597 
59^ 
59^ 
59{ 

49{ 
49' 
481 

47! 

67: 
67: 
68( 
65( 



1.19 
•1.30 
1.23 
1.34 

1.71 

Al,92 
1.93. 
1.91 

' 2; 59 
2.69 
2.87 
2.87 

3.^ 
3.43 
3.96 
3.56 
3.54 

^3.54 
3.92 
4.18 
4.06 



Non II Ss 
in TI Schools 



N 



Scoresv 



Po'sttest 



Date 



4/74 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74 

4/74 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74 

4/74' 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74 

4/74 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74, 

4/74 
4/74 
4/74 
4/74 



Expected 
'Grade 



Non TI Ss 
in TI Schoo'lr 
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FISCAL YEAR. ENDIIW JUNE 30, 19 74 • o , , ' 

Indl.cate. f.hc ^nount of "Title I funds expended £6t instructional activities and supportive 

services, . - . . • . * " . \ 



INSTKUCTIONAI ACTIV ITIES . . | _-|uMic,p^^ ^ '^^^^^'^ ^^^^ 



?-.»r.^r3ss r.du carion 



Ar.gii/:lv Ctbgr Langt^age Arts 



7 ! 5lor-'e Econn.^.:-. cs 



j'l.-justrial Arts 



10 Vusi- 



1 1 : rViv s . c . /Rt^ c r ?■ a t i on 



12 



13 



Natural Science 



Gociil Sci?!nce 



1 1^ ' 0- h or Vocational Education 
15 1 Special Activities ror 
r'a ndicapped 



16 Oth^^r lpsf:rurtic»nal 
Ac tivities (Spe.cify) ; 



18 



Tot a l Estimated Cost 



SUPPORTIVE 32RVICES 



Attgr.danoe^ 



'2 I Clothin s 



3 ' Fzad 



Cvii^.c'r.cq Counseling 



rleal-h' Denial 



6 ' >: 3 h^>^£ d ir, a 1 
I ■ r- 



■ S o: La ji_Ji'5 rjl 



" Trar£T>-}rt: a':ion ' 

12 r it>'l~.ial_ -:^r vir-e3 io? Handicap 
'JL^~tJ^J^^r_ ^i^^Yif'r.s (Specify) Conmi. 



Total Sscinated Cost for 
1 t'^rvi^^ A.ctivitie; 



r 



GPAND TOTAL (Add lines / % 
18 & 14) 



7 — ESTD:A.TED cost of each INSTRUCTIOFAl activity 
jjtOU NDED TO NEAREST DOLLAR'^ 



536,829.00 



264.408.00 



801.2?y-.00 



103.844.00 



7,615.00 • 



^,7S1 .on 



11.366.00 



shoolg' ' 



•12 



Total. 



11544,444.01 



[268. 159. 0( 



{812.603.01 



ESTIMATED COST OF EACH SERVICE ACTIVITY 
fRQUNMID TQ NEAREST DOLLAR) 



1103.844.01 



Public Schools 



14,873 



S£1"VS 



14,873 



47.692 
118,717^48,929 



21,098 



7-12 



25.444 



K 



Private Schools - 



1-6 



7-12 



11,366 



Total 



35.971. 0( 



1.150.0( 



62,565.0( 



979,012. 0( 
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Name of System Chattan ooga Public School System ' i ' . 

Questioa l^/'^Did you reach the performanae objectives for the fie^dat 
1^ . V _ year 1974 activities? . If noij state the pr^obdble. reason's, 

' ' \ ■ ■ . 

The Insults of the analysis of each performance objective are 
presented in the narrative section of thls-/^report and indicate that 
certain objectives were fully met, certain objectives were partial^y^ 
met> and selected obj[ectives were not met. This is to be expected 
siQce m^ny of the objectives dealt with learning modifications mea- 

sured by individual performances 6n standardized tests and locally 

^ . - 

developed check lists. Current research would indicate that many 

gains cannot be measured in the short' duration of one year, but are 
the products of .an ongoing leamir^ process. 

Additionally, the problems associated with the implementation 
of the Federal Court desegretation order impacted the results of the 
objectives. Finally, the continuous examination of readings and mathe- 
matics programs in an attempt to find better ways of teaching may 
affect results. ' 

\ 



y 



10 

14 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public School System' . r 

Question 1. What othev eourofis of information aided you in the evalua-r,, ^ 
. . tion of your project? "describe, the soux^oes and resultey "n 

In addition te the standardized ^4sure of the California Achieve-, 

ment Test and the Metropolitan Achievement Test, locally ,developed STelf- 

' . -■ / 

Image Performance Scale instruments were administered to public school / 

, m / , 

pupils throughout the Title I target schools. The ContjLnuous Progress 

• ■ « - '' 

Reading Evaluation Program was the maj^ evaluative device for gradjes 

/ 

1-3 in the public school system and this measure was also used irvgrades 

4-6. The McKeldin Math Evaluation Checklist was used in grades' 1-3, 

' , ' / 

Stand^dized achievement measures were given to gll^ participants in 

^ / 

grades 1-6. • , / 

Data were^athered from parents who participated ^in the Policy 
Advisory Committee (PAC) activities, from program participants including 
teachers, aides, curriculum specialists, and central staff members, and 
from detailed narj^tive reports by the parent involvement specialist 
and the Title I nu^-ses. Additional data were contributed by the Logis- 
tics and Fiscal Affairs Office of the system, as well as by personal 
interviews with administrators, teachers, and aides in the total program. 

These data 'contributed to the overall Title I program and allowed 
foip a breadth of analysis not achieved by using only standardized tests. 



15 
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"Name of System Chattanooga Public School System 



Question 3. Hew were ohildren aeleoted to pap^tbipate in Title I 
activities? , ' ' ' ' 



/ — -A detailed explanation of the selection process ^or Title I 

' ■ ■ ' . ' - • /P"' 

participants is presented in the overall evaluation design sectton^f 

fh6 narrative report. ♦ ^ " ' 




r 
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Question 4. Describe the instruotionat activities funded tender Title I 
for FY 73. • This description should inclitde specific 

" " ■ ' activities J materijzlsj equipment j personnel j consultants ^ 

and -coordination with the reguloj^ school program. 

■ ■ , ■ . • ' ■ / 

Elementary Reading • > ' . 

: '■ ■ ' ' - ; ■ ■ .... • 

Target populatTion ,. The Title I reading £|^ills impr<yvement program 

was focused on specifically idfentitied participants! grades one through 

■ V . • ■ ■ ' ' , * ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ . 

six in 11 tafrget schools, whose reading aohievem^nt was inadequate (as 
determined l>y the criteria 'described in another section) • • 

» ^ Purpose , The basic purpose of the elementary reading component of 
the project was to provide an intensified program of individualized in- 
struction in reading skills, based on a continuous progress reading cur- 
riculum and implemented daily by all classroom teachers in the target 
schools. \^ • . 

Rationale , The Title. I reading component was based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. Children in the poverty condition who were educationally 
deprived needed the experience of successful learning in the regular 
classroom setting, free from the sense of being stigmatized as failures , 
who must be removed from the social mainstream of class activities with 
their peers. 

. 2. Their learning problems and ne^eds were distinctive in each 
individual; therefore, the instructions needed to be individualized. 



3, Many students who had lived in the poverty condition lacked ^ 
the order and structure required to help them grasp the relationships 
ambng isolatei^ experiences and to build in sequence a mastery of the 
complex Skills of readihgfThey, therefor^isg^^^ed structure and se-f 

' y ' • - . ' 

quence in their re^^ilng curriculum. 7 

''1 ' ' « ' ' » 

4. Learning styles of individuals varied greatly, particularly 

among the -Marge^ growJ in which the in cLdence of physiologieal problems 
of vision, hearing, and perception was high; they, therefore, needec^ . 
access to many types of programs, materials, and tfvedia. 

Activit:y goalsl Activity goals p£ the elementairy reading component 

* -.' * . . ■'• ■ ' 

*■'■'. 

of the Title I- project were: - ^ \ 

.1. To provide pretraining and o'A-site assistance to teachers by 



professional staff personnel in diagposin^ reading skills needs of in- 
dividual students and prescribing activities appropriate to their, needs. 

2. To provide paraprofessional assistance to teacher's which would 
extjend their capacities , 'to plan and implement individualized compBnsatory 

reading instruction for Title I students. < ■ 

* 'ti, ' , ■ ■ > • ' 

3. to provide a wide variety of reading materials and learning 

aids carefully selected and/or prepared for the target group of students. 

4* To provide for ^the coordinated focus of both local and project 



resources on the improvement^^-^^eadl^ skills of educationally deprived^ 
students in the target schools. * ^ . 

5. To provide continuing assessment of the progress of individual 
students in relation to the processes applied in program implementation* ' 
and continuing refinements of those. processes. 
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A 6. To expand the* knowledge and expertise of professional personnel 
at all levels in the systematic provision of successful reading improve- 
ment experiences for studentfs in th^^'poverty condition who were educa- \ 
tionially deprived, v . ^ . • 4? 

Reading program variables . The Title I reading program was con- 
ducted daily by the regular classroom- tieachef in each class in each^ Title 
I' school with assistance f i:om paraprofessional re^ading aide^ €n-sit^ 

leadership for the planning and coordination of teacher/aide activities^ 

* ' • . • * * *■ 

in the reading program was provided by the reading' resource teacher 

a'ssigned to each School. ^ ' ■ ' ^ = i 

Content. The reading objectives on which daily lesson plans for 
individualized instruc^on were based were derived from the Continuous 
Progress Reading Curriin^lum 'for Chattanooga ^blio Schools. The curricu- 
lum was organized in 11 levels representing the skills which were gener- 
ally, described for inclusion in the first six grades of school. Each 
level included the following categories: language skills; vocabulary; 
word attack skills; comprehension skills; study skills; locational skills; 
and appreciation, attitude, and interest. In addition to these, the lower 
^4 levels contained two additional categories: basic behavioral and general 
readiness skills, and per<^ptual skills. 

Activities fot the accomplishment of each reading objective were 
developed to include the use of a variety of print and audiovisual 
materials and teacher-prepared materials.* Ni^rou6, activities were 
preplanned for each skill at each curriculum levfel and teachers were^ 
regularly engaged in developing new activities to me^^he diagnosed 



needs, and interests of Title! students. Activities were described in 
a printed Reading Activities Guide for Teachers and those selectjed, for 
each student were recorded on teachers' daily lesson plans. 

• * I 

* Organization. The Title I reading pro grarf was incorporated into ^ 
the established organization of the target school, with such adaptations 
as were mutually deTtermined by the principal, resource teacher, 'and 
teachers. Reading instruction was provided daily for all Title 1 stu- 
dents. The instruction of each participant was individualize^ according' 

— ^. ■ . ^ . ^ ' , , ^ V - \ 

to his diagnosed needs, but instruction included provisions for botl\ 
shared learning activitieaj^ and those whi<?h were singularly experienced. 
Part of the instruction of participants was in the classroom in group 
activities with the teacher and aide; part of their instruction; was 
through individual student-teachet and individual student-aide ;vactivi- 
ties; part. of their instruction was through individually prescribed 

" ' ' • * , ■ ^ . ' • 

independent"*activities ; part of thfeir instructilon required shoftf periods 
of removal from the classroom for one-to-one Assistance by teacher or 
aide or for specially prescribed work on machine-based programs (^g. , 
Hoffman Reading System and System 80) , depending upon their individually 
diagnosed needs. 

A major project requirement was tly^ptovision of regularly 
scheduled planning periods for tethers to work with the resource 
teacher in the development of daily reading lesson plans for their 
.^tle- I students. This .facet of the program was slightly revised 
(on the basis of teacher input) to allow* for one half-day pj'anning- 
period to be scheduled during the week prior 'to the beginning of each, 
program cycle and a one-hour planning session to be scheduled each ' 



U .. - . ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, .... - .: ' * . .. : ■ > ■ 
^ ■ . ■ r • ■ ' ■ ■ ■. • - 

week. This revision in 'the project from the former requirement of 
bi^^ekly planning in Kaif-day sessions was made because many teachers 
feel that the purpose of individualization is bet ter ^served ^by more , 
frequent dla^osis atid prescription,^ Planning period^ were provided 
by^he use of aides for the rell^ of teachdrs by grade groups 'on a 

^ staggered schedule si that the resource teacher could prbvide leader- 

Jt \ 
ship in eadr planning sessioir, working with a small number of teachers 



lat a Jjrf: 



... • ■ r 

Four major program cyclers were conducted during ^he school ye^r. 

Each cycle of approximately eight yeeks was conducted in two weeks' 

unitd of work. In scheduled pl^mnin^ sessions, teachers by grade group 

worked with fhe reading resource teacher .and^hose aides not engaged in 

classroom ^lief duties to develop reading lesson pl^s for Title I 

jetudents for a week's p^iod. Lessoii plans included a designation of 

•the specif i^ skills arid concepts t^l* be leamecJ^student ajjUvittfes with 

teachers, student activities with aijies,^ independent student^ activities, 

materials 'needed, and the instrume<(ts and methods to be used for the/ 

progress check at the end of the wqrk unit. Based on the lesson plans 

developed, aides Wre scheduled by jche reading resource teacher for thdt 

planned interim, Ta^chers and aid^ts implemented the plans; reading- 

resource teachers were responsible for the' coordination of their efforts 

support in the development of improved techniques, assistance in the 

selection or design of needed materials, and problem diagnosis for 

> * * 

students who did not respond successfully; princfpals had overall 

responsibility for the implementation of the program in accordance 

w±th*the p^ojejct requirements* At the end of each work unit, progress 



wafr checked and la new set of lesson plans developed for the next interim, 

■ ■ . • 

based on the i^egults of progress*** checkg^. At the end of eight weeks, a 

review and evaluation of progress was sciieduled. The calendar for program' 

cycles was: ^ . . ""^^ u 

• Cycle I (nine veeks) : September 17 r Novemb€rr^l6 ^ 

Because of court ordered desegregation plaq, which -was 
. Implemented in -January, Cycles II and IJI were com- 
bined, bejginning: November ^: and ending: March 29. 

Cycle IV (six wee^) : April. 15 -^May 24 / 



'The variation in time periods was a factor of the early planning need, 
the Schedule of spring holidays, and the evaluation purpo^s of Cycle IV, 



* ^ Method andjpvocedid'm. The mfethod which characterised the Title I 
reading jomponent was diagnostic and prescriptive, within the structure 
of the Continuous. Progress Reading Cuwiaulim^ and,^)plying multimedia 
programs and* materi.als in the prescriptions of :fndividual . student activi- . 
ties. The basic steps' in the program were:" 

1. Initial diagnosis of each student in early September to deter- 
mine his instructjronal level on the Continuous Brogress Reading, Curriaulum. 

i 

This was accomplished by the use of the CPS Graded Word List (or equiva- 
lent instrument). Graded paragraph reading texts of successive levels of 
difficulty was used as needed to determine comprehension and fluency 
levels, , , , ' 

2, For each student participant, the teacher determinedly 

<f ' - ^ ■ ■ . 

diagnostic. procedures applied intermittently in each grade th^ precise 

skills which the student lacked within his curriculum level. For the 

diagnostic purpose, easily administered diagnostic instruments were 

prepared for each reading skill in the sequential curriculxim; others 



developed in the ongoing! conduct of the program.^ 

' \ ' • • ^ ' 

3. For each, i^ills need, identified in the diagnostic process, 

teachers prescribed specific learning activities • Jox prescriptive- 
purposes, a book of .activities appropr:^ate^^for^^^^^ skill at each 
curriculum level was developed and vill be expanded by tl^ addltiofi 
of teacher^develpped activities which proye successful iii the ongoing 

project^. ^ t , ' * . ^ 

4. Ft)116wipg each individual diagnqsis of specific skills needs 
the teacher developed a prescribed lesson plan which included: ' (1) the 

designation of th6 child's ireading objectives for the plapned period - 

■ ■ ^ ' f 

(^hese were derived from this related objectives In the reading curricu- 
lum); (2) the prescribed activities to meet identified objectives for 
each student; (3) the materials selected an^/or , prepared for each 
aclfivity; . and (4) the instrumetJiL^ procedure used to check the student's 
. progress toward the accomplia^su^nt or each objective. 

5. Based on the planned a?ti^ ties f on individual students, 
^achers determined those which could beT^ifduc^i^ as group activities, 
those which had to be individually taught, those which could be 83ipenr 

^ vised by aides, and those ybich were appropriate for indepefident student 
study. Grouping and class scheduling was the responsibility of the 
classroom -teachers ; the scheduling of aides td fulfill their responsi- 
bilities in the planned activities was a function of the resource 
teacher, subject to the approval of the principal. ^ 

6. Lesson plans were implemented for the* planned period and a 
pitogress check was made. It shjifeld be noted that daily activities 
sinoetimes varied slightly from original plans, but teachers yere asked 



to log major variations in ordeirto maintain accurate records bn which 
continuing plans could be based and evaluatifO|;is made, | 

> ' ?• Skills objectives which had^not been mastered i^n a planned 
int^im were carried over into the next planned unit and/new^ctivlties 
v«re planned to assure the successful mastery of basTc skills* 

8. At the ^conclusion of each cycle, each' participant's progress 
was ev^uatetl to identify any Skills ta^ught during the; cycle which might 
have been inadequately retained, ^ If' a skill had tiot been adequately 
mastered, ft was^ carried over* Jfor reteaching ^ih new. context. 

An individual reading profile was maintained for each student, 
showing the precise reading skills which were taught and mastered. The 
profile will 'i/e a part of the student's c^sm^latlve record. 

Facilities^ Equipment^ • md Materials • Multimedia programs and 
materials were, used in the prescribed student act^fj^ties. These in^^ 
eluded basal reading programs, Hoffman Reading Systems, System 8Q pro- 
grams , learning kits, library materials, a variety of other print and 
audiovisual materials , and teacher-prepared materials. (It should be 
noted that the budget items for equipment dnd materials were reduced 
below ^ realistic level in order to keep the initial b^get for this 
proposal in line xd.th the reduced figure required. These items received 
first consideration where actual allocations permitted an increase of 
Title I funds-) 

. t 

Personnel^ Direct project staff support to the reading program 

% . . - 

impluded two program ispecialists, each of whom served an assigned set of 
target schools,, and one resource teacher assigned to each target school • 



A total of 60 paraprbf esslonal instructional aides was assigned to the 

^schools to assist teachers in impldmencation of the reading program. 

: The . number of aides per school'^ was based on the hiimber of Ti^le I 

participants ii^ the school. ' 

: ' . ^ \ ' . ■ -■■ • ' 

Program speciali-sts were; responsible for forwarding t^ie pur^fees ; 

the Title I program with i^^gard all elements which directly or 

. supportively contributed to/ the iuTsql^ool program operations. Working 

V in line responsibility to xhe project director, eafch specialist worked 

with target school principals, teachers, and .resource teachers for the 

^ ^ • ■ ■ ■ .'.-^ , : " - ■ 

continuous refinement improvement of the reading program. (They 
also had supportive responsibilities jii^the Elementary mathematics and 
kindergarten prereading components.) The program specialists liad 

* ■ . *■ V . t - , ^ 

res^nsibilities for coordinating ^related supportive activities of 
local currlculimi specialists in th^ Title I program. In ^cooperation 
with the project directot they- planned andv conducted staff development 
activities for teachers, resource teachers, anj^ aides. Specialists had 
regularly scheduled conferences withr the project director. They attended 
and shared in the planning of staff activities for regular Title I 
principa}.s* meetings and Policy Advisory Committee meetings. The pro/ 
gram specialists had continuing Responsibility for assessing the program 
In each school; recommending program ipiprovements ; and assisting the . 
principals, teachers, and resource teachers in refining- the program and 

^advancing their respective lines of expertise. j > . # 

^ Reading resource teachers h^d responsibility for in-school > 
development and conduct of the reading program for Title X students 

* within the parameters set by the principal for the overall operatibn 



of the school. Each resource teacher had scheduled conferences with 



the prlnMp^ every two wee]^s for the cobrdinatfKm of their efforts. 



. The resbi^i^pe teacher met. wil^ the Title I staff every tiii^o weeks for 
prp;ject.^^^^t^^ of efforts. Basource t^^achers; shared 

tirtth progranf^ project d44r.ectq^r±n p latini ng and jcog-' : 

•■ V. ,.'•■'"••** . . . . • . . ■ i ■ . . ■ ''^^^ 

feting Jsj^^ff d activities f dtr teach^r^ and aid^. They haSE?^ 

111^3 <^|lnTaT^^ respt^^ilities for sch^duiin^:^ 

plfmriing sesalbns;. schedi^ activities OT^^iiistructional a^.deis jt, 

, teii^ierrslilW-^ selection, preparat;ion, and di8tiibii,ti(m;. and 



for ongoing i^^sistance to teachers ^i^-^itJfte application of diagnostic' 



procedure^r'.aiJ^ the p^s^sc appropriate leairiing* activities. 

I f . ^Ijnstructional aidfes . were WSfeigned to the reading program>Jto be 
regularly- s(?Heduled (i?^the reading resource teachejr^vorking with 




pz^lncipal and teatihers)' for reading as^j^tance. Aides gave;^| 
r service to teachers between 8:0D^arid yi OO a.m. ^^during th^^oori hour|^ 
and after 2:30/ gt^. They were scheduled to relieve teachers of grade 
groups for schffd^ed planning sessions. Th'^^ssisted students in 
individual use ^,reading equipmei^t and materials, and in gioup follow- 
up activlt;^|ie^ by the teacher* : '^de^ assisted teachers and 

resource tea^^^L in materials preparation and dlstribution\ < 

Elemeiltary MathejSatics 



Target Population . M^Titie I mathematics skills improvement 
program was focused on specifflllly identified participants in grades 
one thr(^ugh six in the 11 target schools yhose"^ math^j^ics achievement 
VBB inadequate (as determined by the criteria described in another^ 
flfectloii) . 
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Purpose . The basic purpose of the elementary mathematics compo- 
nent of the project was to provide a prbgranf <^ individualized instruc-^ 
•tion in mathematics skills based on a continuous progress mathematics 
program and implemented daily by all classroom teachers in the target 
schools. 

Rationale , The Title I mathematics cfiJEgonent was based on. the 
following set of assumptions: 

\, « 1, Children in the poverty condition who were educationally 
deprived needed the experiencie of successful learning in the regular 
classroom settings , fre€ from the sense of being stigmatized as 
failures who must be removed from the social mainstream of elass ^ 
activities with their peers. ^ . 

2. Their learning problems and needs were distinctive in each 
individual; therefore, their instruction needed to be individualized, 

3. Remediation of mathematics learning problems required if' 
heavy emphasis on concrete experiences in order that abstractions could 
be made meaningful. 

4, Both the lack of structure in the out-of-school lives of 
many students in the poverty condition and the structural nature of 
mathematics indicated the need for a strucfiured and orderly sequence 
of learning activities in the mathematics curriculum, 

5, Learning styles of individuals varied greatly, particularly 
among the target group, as wherein the incidence of -physiological 
problems , of vision, heating, and perception was high; they, therefore, 
needed access to many types of programs, loaterlals, and media. 

/ ^ 

IT 
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■ Activity Goals . Activity goals of the elementary mathematics 
component of the Title I project were: • 

1. To provide pretraining and on-site assistance to teachers 
by professional staff personnel in diagnosing mathematics skills needs 
of individual students and prescribing activities appropriate to their 
needs. 

2. To provide for the coordinated focus of both local and pro- 
ject resourc^P on the improvement of mathematics skills of educationally 
deprived students in the target schools. 

3. To provide a wide variety of mathematics materials and 
learning aides, carefully selected and/or prepared for the target 
group of students. 

4. To provide continuing assessment of Ithe progress of individual 
students in relation to the processes applied in program implementation 
and continuing refinement of those processes. 

5. To expand the knowledge and expertise of professional per- 
sonnel at all levels in the systematic provision of successful mathe- 
matics Improvement experiences for students in the poverty condition 
who were educationally deprived. 

Mathematics Component Variables . The Title I mathematics program 
was conducted daily 6y the regulal^classroom teacher in each class in 
each Title I school. Project staff assistance to teachers was provided 
by the two -program specialists tpreviously described) and one mathe- 
patics resource teacher who served all target schools. The Ipcally 
supported mathematics specialist provided supporti-ve service to the 
Title I mathematics program. 28 
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Content. The mathematics objectives on which dally lesson plans 
for Individualized Instruction were based were derived from the Continuous 
Progress Mathematics Curriculum for Chattanooga Public Schools. The 
curriculum was organized In 14 levels representing the skills which were 
generally described for Inclusion In the first six grades of school. 
Each level Included nine categories, ^;ii|ach of which was developed se^en- 
tlally In order of lnci:easlng difficulty and complexity in^the successive 
levels. They Included: numbers and numeration; sets and set notation; - 
mathematical operations; mathematical sentences; problem solving and 
application; measurement; geometry; graphs; and number theory. 

o 

Activities related to eacli mathematics skill were developed to 
guide teachers lnxprescrlbln| Individualized programs for their students; 
as teachers developed new activities which proved successful, they were 
Incorporated In the activity resource book. 

■ / • 

Organization. The Title I mathematics program was Incorporated 

In the established organization of each taprget school, with the provision 

♦ 

of daily Instruction In mathematics for all participants. Instruction 
was Individualized according, to the diagnosed needs of each participant, 
with provisions for both shared learning activities and those which were 
singularly experl'enced. v 

In order to provide a regular time for all teachers In the target 

r 

schools to work In small groups with the mathematics specialist for 
Chattanooga 'Public Schools, one-hour sessions were SQjhedule^ each month. 
In each school, the project aides relieved small groups of teachers for 
one-hour sessions on a staggered schedule. The development of this 



schedule of mathematics planning sessions was a cooperative responsi- 
bility of the project director and program specialists, the principal, 
and the mathematics specialist, .The project mathematics resource 
teacher provided follow-up assistance to teachers in each school. 

Method and Prooeduves . The method which characterized the Title 
I mathematics component was diagnostic and prescriptive, with the struc 
ture of the Continuous Progress Matkmatic^ CuAAyLcuJtum, and applying 
multimedia ptogil'ams and materials in the prescrl^|^ons of individual 
dtiident activities. * 

During September, students were placed at the appropriate cur- 
riculum level, by the use- of the McKeldin Mathematics Evaluation iCheck- 
list. Teachers then diagnosed each child ' s "skills needs within- his 
curriculum level and prescribed activities related 'to his diagnosed 
needs. Activities included group work, individual instruction with 
teacher or aide, and independent activities. Regular assessment of 
progress was made to provide the basis for the development of new 
Individualized lesson plans. 

Facilities^ Equipment ^ and Materials. Multimedia programs and 
materials were used in the prescribed student activities with a heavy 
emphasis on the use of concrete materials. (It should b^ noted that 
the budget items for materials and equipment were reduced to minimum 
level. When additional funds were made available, these items received 
first consideration for increased amounts.) 

Personnel. Direct project staff support to the mathematics 
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program included the two progr^ specialists (previously d6scrll?ed in 
relation to rera'ding) . and one mathematics re&ource teacher,;^"The mathe- 

matics specialist for Chattanooga Public Schools pr<yvlded special^.zed 

' • ' • - ■ ■ \ -3 ■ ■ % \ ' ' 

assistance to teachers ai\d project staff personnel in the ongoinjg pro- 

gram. y,- 

Kindergarten Pre-reading Component ' 

Target Population , The kindergarten pre-reading component was 
focused on identified participants in each of the projected kindergarten 
classes Q25) which were located in the Title I target schools. Since it 
was not possible to pretest prospective kindergarten enrollees at the 
beginning of the year, the number of part:±cipants for each school was based 
on th^ school's percentage of first grade students in 1972-73 who were 
identified as Title I participants. Specific students were identified by 
teibhers on a Kindergarten Eligibility Checklist developed by staff and 

evaluation conisultants prior to October 1, 1973. 

■ • , ■ ■ . i 

Purpose . The basic purpose of the kindergarten pre-reading 
component was to provide a comp^satory instructional thrust foj: the 
development of language and pre-reading skills among disadvantaged 
preschool children in the Title I target schools. 

Rationale. Research had indicated that one of the major deter- 

rents to successful achievement of. students in the poverty condition 

\ . 

was the limited development of language during preschool years. The 
^rks of Bloom and others on the development of intellect during the 
early years indicated a particular need to provide compensatory programs 



for the preschool child. The close relationship between language and 
intellect gives a sense of urgency to the movement toward eMly inter- 
vention for the improvement of language development among preschool 
children whose backgrounds have limited their oppcwTtunities in this j 
area. 

Experience in work with preschool children in the Head Start 
programs has led to ^he conclusion that the development of language 
and pre-reading skills among disadvantaged preschool children requires 
deliberate and systematic planning. Merie • exposure po new language 
interactions will npt suffice. 

These considerations, coupled with' the need for a continuity 
of experience frpm, preschool into the primary programs, undergirded 
the compensatory kindergarten program-designed for the Title 1 parti- 
cipants. " - 

Activity Goals . Activity goals of the kindergarten pre-reading 
component of the Title I project were: , 

1. To provide pretraining and on-site assistance to kinder- 
garten teachers in the target sphools in applying appropriate tech- 
niques for the development of language and pre-reading skills. 

1. To provide a wide variety of materials and learning aids 
for the improvement of language and pre-reading skills of Title I 
participants. * 

3* To provide for the coordinated focus pf both local and project 
resources on the improvement of language and pre-reading skills among 
the Title I participants. 



4. To provide continuing assessment of the progress of individual 
participants in.relatibn to the processes applied in program implementa- 
tion and continuing refinement of those processes. 

5. To expand the knowledge and expertise of professional person- 
nel at all/levels in the systematic ptovision of succe^fiil language and 
pre-reading improvement experiences for preschool children in the poyerty 
condition. : \ 

■ . ■• ■ ■ ) . ' 

Kindergarten Pre-reatjjLng Component Variables . The Title I kinder- 
garten pre-reading program was conducted daily by the regular teacher in 
each kindergarten "^class In the 16^ target schools. On-site assistance and 
support was provided by the project reading resource teachers and program 
specialists and by the early childhood specialist for Chattanooga Public 
Schools. 

Content. The kindergarten curriculum developed for Chattanooga 
Public Sphools and the readiness level (Level I) of the Continuous 
Progress Reading Curriculum for Chaitanpoga Publio-Sohool^^ applied 
in the target kindergarten classes. At the readines.s level of the pre- 
reading curriculum,, skills were categorized asf (1) basic behavioral 

and general readiness skills; (2) perceptual skills; (3) langtiage skills; 

*' » . * ' ' 

(4) vocabulary; (5) word attack readiness, such as visual clues, con- 

\ ■ ' 

figuration, fmd language context clues; (6) comprehension; (7) readiness 
for study skills; (8) readiness for locational skills; and (9) apprecia- 
tion, <attitude, and interest. 

' In the compensatory pre-reading program, readiness activities for 
the skills categories defined above were developed %md. Implemented, with 
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adaptations to the language maturity of the Title I participants • ^It 
was the Title I purpose to identify game-like activities and rich, 
child-centered' experiences within which pre-reading skills development 
could take place — not to arrange a formal and rigid instructional setting 

for preschool children. Local and project staff personnel assisted 

r 

teachers in identifying the types of activities and teachindjttechniques 
which could preserve the desired open-learning atmosphere appropriate 
for a preschool class and still assure the inclusion of experiences 



which would contribute to language and pre-reading skills development. 

I ' ■ ' / ' ' 

Organization. . The Title I pre-reading program was incorporated 
in the established organization of the target school and the kinder- 
garten claai^ t]tierein« Compensatory activities for individual Title I 
participants were planned for im^ementation in the classroom' setting.. 

Method and Procedures. In essence, the me thbd applied to the 
improvement of language and pre-reading skills of the Title I partici- 
pants in the target kindergarten classes was diagnostic and prescrlp- 
tive\ Based on daily classroom observation of students, teachers 
identified fepecific language and pre-reading skills needs of individual 
participants (using the kindergarten and reading curriculum guides as 
reference points). Having identified special needs, fchey then planned 
activities in which thesfe skills could be developed. Activities 

included both experiences in experimental exploration (through field 

* ■ . 

trips and in-class activities/ and the use of a wide range of carefully 
selected and/or prepared materials , such as records, filmstrips, slides, 
tapes, picture and story books, language development games, kits, 

o 34 ^ 
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puppets, puzzles for visual disorientation and perceptual development, 
sequence bo^ds, picture charts and c;Qi:ds, and othei^ conversation 
stimulation materials. ^ t 

Daily ^sson plans for participants also included attention to 
the vocabularjf^o be emphasized in planned unit activities, the tech- 
niques for helding part'icipants understand and use new words, and the 



method^ ''to be -Spplied in developing expanded and improved sentence 

■ - ■ ? 

structure in the child's daily communications- 

i|pavyv«aii|hasis was plafced on oral language and listening skills; 

through ^aily\rovdfsion for participants to hear and retell stories; 

play question j^d 'Answer games;,describe, tape, and listen to accounts 

theit own-ijI^alSexperiences; create sentence "stories about pictures; 

and engage in peer "communication games* 

Cameras Vere used to provide pictures of participants in various 

situations anSt^sefcJfings which could serve as subject matter for child- 



pi 



develb^ed stofl^es about themselves, thus expanding and refining their 
cofll^and language and their association of printed symbols (on labels 
and expe^nce chart) with real experiences, objects, and language 
meanings,^ , , , • 

Facilities J Equipment and Materials. As described above, 
provisions were made for a wll^ variety of language stimulation materials^ 
multimedia programs, and learnipg aids', suc^^^ 

tape recorders and tapes, filmstrips, slides, cameras, picture and story 
^books, kits, puppets, language-development games, sequence boards, flannel 
board sets, puzz;Les for visual dil^crlmination and perceptual development, 

' 35 , 
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alphabet games and cards^ picture charts and cards, and other language 
stimulation materials* > 

Personnel* The regular Title I staff personnel provided support 
and assistance to teachers In on-site activities and Inservlce training* 
The program specialists (previously described In relation to the reading 
component) and "the reading resource teachers In each school assisted In . 
the ongoing development and Implementation of the program* One nurse 
and one nurse^s aide were added to the project to assure the provision 
of adequate health services for the preschool participants* (This 
brought the total of health service personnel to two nurses, two 
nurse's aides > and one health clerk.) 
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Name of System Chattanooga Puh3.1<;. School System 

Question 5. What was the reason for using the partiaular suppo(rtii>e \ 
services listed on page 3 and in what ways did the service 
oomribute to the outcome of the program? 

The -supportive- sendees identified and explained on page 3 of 
V. the State' Report and in the section on supportive services in the 
natiratiVe were chosen as those which best complement the program * . 
described in Question 4. A detailed explanation of these services 
is provided in the previously mentioned sections. 
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Question 6. Describe inaeTvioe activities and state the results of the 
measurement included in the objectives for inservice.^ If 
additional evaluation procedures were used for inservice^ 
describe the results of these procedures^ 

^ Pre-Tralnlng for Teachers 

Prior to the opening of school (August 20-24), all Title I \- ^ 
teachers were engaged In a workshop with consultants, project staff, 
and local curriculum specialists. The focus was on the teaching of 
reading and mathematics to disadvantaged students and on ^techniques 
for providing a positive and supportive learning environment for 
students* 

The workshop Included: (1) an orientation to the' new proposal 
and a dlsctis^lon of program refinements; (2) a study In depth of the 
continuous progress reading and mathematics curricula; and (3) teaching 
skills Improvement activities. 

Schools were clustered In three groups for Initial activities, 
'^then into individual school groups. Reading resource teachers, in 
cooperation with principals, were responsible for faculty workshop* 
sessions in the schools , assisted by the program specialists assigned^ 
toAtbfe school and area specialists or other systemwlde personnel* 

During their work sessions in their own schools, teachers were 
engaged in planning and preparation for the 1973-74 program* Activities 
were rel&!l^^ to: (1) development of schedules for the reading and* 
jnathem;qS^fe j^^grams; (2) procedures for initial diagnosis of individual 
needs; and (3) specification of activities materials and progress check 
Instruments for the first cycle* 



Pre-Tralyxlng f ot Aides ^ ^ ^ ^ • ;^ 

Prior, to the o^^ing of school, aides had three da^s of inservice 
training. On gne of those days, aides, met together without teachers to 
^ study aide duties ^nd performances in the project. Two days were sched- 
u'^ed to^H^k with the teachers in the schools. Program specialists and ^ 
. resource teachers were responsible for the aides' training sessions. 

Continuing Training for Teachers ani^'Aides 

The school year program of inservice included the provision of 
five days of teacher and aide inservice as a part of ongoing program 
development. Based on previous experience, it has been found that 
'better effects can be gained from flexible scheduling of some, inservice 
during the year for relatively, small groups of teachers and/or aides at 
a time, with the focus on needs pertinent to their own j)rograms , rather 

than from large sessions for all project teachers. Qood purposes have also 

been served by^ the provision of opportunities focr teacher- visitation 
and observation of programs in other schopls, in and out of the city.f|| 
With the emphasis on reading which characterized this project, a need 
was also anticipated for the time when teachers could be relieved from 
classroom duty for further develo^ent and^rejPinement of the curriculum 
J||[^aptations necessary for educationally deprived students. v-^ 

For these purposes, the Title I director, assisted by the program 

* ■ 

specialists and mathematics resource teacher, was responsible for sched- 
uling and conducting inservice activities during the school- y<ear. The 
objectives for each actiyity were stated for the project records and 
the Title I director arranged for* the 'evaluation of outcomes. Th'Sse 



inserv|,ge . sessions were directed to the project purposes and' objectives 
described in the proposal. ' •. 

Changes in staff training necessitated by the coii^ plan in early 
jl974jdid little to disrupt the plannil eictivlties associated with staff 
training. When, adjustments were needed, these were made and the program 
continued throughout |he. year with no serious problems. 
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Name of System Chattanooga PubJ.lc School Systemi 

^estion 7. What were the characteristica of your most aucoessfut 
activities? 

No particular Title I activities could be Judged as most success- 
ful, and certainly no Title I activities should ever be Judged as least 
successful since each activity vas designed to, and did, contribute to 
the total program. Certain areas within California Achievement Test 
results and Metropolitan Achievement Test results indicated pupil gain 
above the anticipated level. Selected gains made in various areas on 
the Continuous Progress Heading Program curriculum indicated a positive 
direction throughout the entire school year* The continual strengthening 
of the reading program and the impetus provided for the mathematldB pro** 
gram indicated a positive direction for the year and for future years. 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public School System 

Question 8. Were other Federal Agencies involved in the Title I project? 

If 80 J name them and describe the types of assistance pro^ 
vided by these agencies. 

Model Cities Educational Improvement Program 

Planning sessions were held Involving personnel In the Model 
Cities area responsible for plannli^ and Implementing the educational 
component. Three Title I schools were located in the Model Cities 
area and program planning Involved staff members, principals, teachers, 
and parents In those schools receiving Model Cities and Title I funds. 
The Title I schools located In the Model Cities area were Avondale, 
Garber, and Orchard Knob Elementary. Both Model Cities and Title I 
efforts were focused on reading. In ord^r to assure a coordinated 
effort, Model Cities and Title I staffs planned conjunctively with/ 
local currlculinn personnel and the three school staffs. By agreement, 
the Model Cities focus continued to be on grades four through six and 
tfie Title I focus was on grades one through three. 

The full services of Title I which were accorded to other 
eligible schools were available to all, grades In the Model Cities 
schools (materials, field trips for studtots^ health services, and 
parent Involvement support) . The points of grade focus were related 
zo staff personnel In the conduct of the reading pipogram, with the 
federal programs director having responsibility for coordinating their 
efforts In order to assure a wholeness and continuity In the total 
reading program for the three schools. Model Cities focused on the 
total program, grades four through six; Title I supported the 

44' . . 
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compensatory services to specifically identified Title I student^ in 
reading and mathematics. 

Htiman Services Department (Head Start) 

During prepa^tion of the Head Start proposal, for which Title I 
provides partial support, cooperative planning conference's were held 
with Head Start staff and representatives of the Human Services Depart- 
ment of the City of Chattanooga, through which Head Start was adminis- 

- 4:.. 

tered, in order to coordinate plans for the Head Start and Title I 
preschool program^. / 

Title III Evaluation Unit 

The evaluation unit for Chattanooga Public Schools, operating 

• • m ' 

under a grant from Title III, ESEA, provided continuing assistance 

in planning and developing the evaluation, monitoring, and feedback 

plan for the Title I proposal and in training Title I staff personnel 

in evaluation procedures. 



\ 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public Scfiool System 

Question 9» If^privccte schools were involved in this project ^ describe 
the services that were provided and the nuniber of private 
school children' involved in each activity. 

In previous years, St. Francis and Sts. Peter and Paul Elementary 
Schools received Title I support. This year the two schools merged into 
one, now identified as the All Saints Academy. The principal at St, 
Francis was selected as the principal of the All Saints Academy and 
continuity of the program was assured. Reading and mathematics in 
the early grades were the major foci of the Tftle I program. Three 
^^aldes and an amount for supplies were reflected in the budget. 

Tihese aides vand materials were^; us^ed 'ln acco^darice with the 
specific program at the school. Responsibility for the conduct of 
the parochial school Title I coiiq>onent continued to rest with the 
principal of All Saints in a cooperative relationship with the Title I 
director. 
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Name of System Chattanooga ^Public School System ^ , 

Question 10. EoD were pccrents and communHy involved in the Title I 
proo'eot? Describe the various activities in which * 
, ' parents and cormtunity members contributed. Were mothers 
of Title I children employed? 

The parent involvement component of the Chattanooga Public 
Schools Title I program is viewed as one of its major strengths. The 
Policy Advisory Conjmittee is the- leadership core of the program which 
features a local PAC for each Title I school. These groups comprise 

a. : 

i) 

a major force in planning, developing, and monitoring :the Title I 
project. 

Parent training activities w^re planned and implemented through- 
out the year. For example, local school personnel conducted 'workshops 
requested by parents on actual school subject matter, such as mathe- 
matics and reading, in order to "help them Jielp. their children." 
Arrangements wefftv/made to transport them to clinics and workshops 
conducted in tl>e community which v/ere of help ^ to them as parents. 
Parent representatives participated in many of the inservlce sessions 
and workshops for teachers. 

The parent involvement services were maintained as in previous 
ye^rs. The parent involvement specialist was responsible for support of 
activities of the Central 4>AC, the attendance center PAC's, and 
general activities which were related to the Title I purposes. The 
purposes of the parent Involvement program were to promote and maintain 
a high level of participation among parents of Title I schools ^in con- 
cerns for their children's educational pro^e^s and to assist parents 

47 
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In developing positive patterns of interaction with their children and 
with their children's teachers. Principals were responsible for provid- 
Ing support pf this component within their schools, working in close 
conjunction with the parent involvement specialist. This program com* 
ponent was reviewed in the monthly meetings of Title I principals and 
problem solutions were developed. 

The parent involvement specialist submitted monthly to the Title I 
director the following records of activities r (1) minutes of the 
Central PAC meetings; and (2) a Parent Activities Report for the month 
which included a report from each school listing the activities pro- 
vided by naming the parents who participated and the amount of time 
spent . ' 

For purposes of planning, coordination, and program assessment, 
the parent involvement specialist scheduled monthly conferences with 
the Title I director. 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public School System 



Question 11. Hour did tkz moYiitoHXnQ 6y6tm pKdvUdz {z^dback to peJUon6 
y monltoHAJiQ 6y6tm on thz Tittz 1 pKojzct. 



The Title I monitoring system for schoql year 1973-74 centered on a 

i • 

planned calandar of events for all project ac^ilvltles and Individual cal- 

X.I • ■ ' 

endar for project personnel outlining the eveiaita taking place as the project 

was being Implemented. This provided: V 

I- 1 

1. Assurances that the project was l>e|n| Implemented with fidelity 
to the basic commitments of the proposal. ? 

2. -A system for acquiring Information needed for continuing planning 
and decision-making. 

3. A system of self-rmonltorlng by personnel Involved In the project 
for the Improvenient of effect Ivenfess and operational efficiency. 

4. Minimal requirement of tlme-consiimlng paperwork and paper flow. 
The monitoring system for Individuals was derived from the Master 

Calendar of Events and centered on cooperi|tlve Identification of tAsks to 
be completed for effective Implementation 5 of Major Project Activities. The 
system Included delegation of responsibility for tasks and establishment 
of completion dates for each activity. 

At the first of each month, a calendar of major events for the coming 
month was jilstrlbuted to each staff member having responsibility for task . 
Implementation. Each staff member recorded dally activities on the calendar 
as they occured. In addition to this system of self -monitoring, the project 
director monltdred progress toward completion of major event activities 
by review of the monthly calendars completed by each staff member and by 
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regularly scheduled staff meetings and conferences. Such meetings and 
conferences allowecT for feedback .to project personnel and for responsiveness 
to immediate and ongoing needs* for maximum program ef fectivenss. 

External ^onitoring for interim evaluation and final evaluation of 

program implementation was focused on major events and/or collection and 

" S ' ' ' 

analysis of related data, as specified by the project director in the initial 

request for interim evaluation services. During the 1973-74 term, further 

refinements were made for specification of external monitoring requirements. 
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Name pf System Chattanooga Public School System . . : 

Question 12. H(M woB information regarding the project disseminated? 

Informatrcli dissemination was a major function of the role of 
the Title I Specialist In conjunction with the Title I Director'. Types 
of Information regularly disseminated Included: 

1. School listB of Title I students, maintained and reported 

■ ■• j> ■■■■■ - 

periodically. 

2. Information reports to the PAC. v^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^ : 

3. Information reports to principals (monthly meetings) • 

4. Information reports to teachers. ; , - 

- 5. Items ±n The Communicator (the Chattanooga Public Schpols'^ 
public newspaper). » 

6. Participation In state, regional, and national meetings. 

7. Information reports to project staff. 

8. Information reports to the superintendent's staff. 

9. Statistical and summary reports required by the State 
Department of Education, Title X Office. 

Additional information dissemination items included: proposal 
and project ma^^^als shared on request with other Title I directors; 
news releases of Title I activities of public interest; and Title I 
related articles andl^news reports from the professional literature 
which had implications fpr the Chattanooga project efforts. 

Three major docimients were prepared and disseminated: 



1. Title I Project Management' Implementation Guide (CPRE 
management form). t^.;:; 



2. Title I Policy Advisw^^^^rtndtteer^lla \' " 

3. Title I Filial Evalua^l^Oti Report. 



The parent ^nvolv^^^^^j^ecialist was respbiiBible; for the dlsseml- 



''nation of minutes for tMS^PAC meietings and ionthly parent activity reports 
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Name of Systeto Chattanooga Public Schdol System 

. . ■ I ■ ■ • ' ^ ■ 

Question ,13. What were sqm^of the problems involved in the operation 

~ ] of your Title I p^Ject? How were these problems resolved 

and how will this information be used in planning future 

projects? ' ^ . ' 

^ * ■ 

^ The major problem associated with the 1973--74 TiJtle.I prograuk 

dealt Vlth the Implementation of the Federal Court order on achool 
desegregation. This order resulted In the movement of large ntimbers 
of pupils, clustering selected schoQls, and closing one facility. 
Some Title I pupils moved to non-Title I schools, wMleo. others selected 
to move out of ^e district. Staff mejoabers were moved and materials 
-and equipment were transferred. Occurring during the school year, the 
Implementation of the court order caused more administrative and 
logistic problems than had the transfer occurred between sessions. 
However, no class days were lost and the Title I program proceeded 
smoothly for the year. ' . 

Some refinement took place in the Continuoug Progress Reading 
Program^ but these adjustments were minor. The usual problems of new 
teaching staff and administrative personnel orientation were encountered. 



but no major difficulties emerged. •> 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public Schbol Sy&tem " 

Question 14. What effect has Title I had pn your regular school program? 

Have there been-cux^culten changes because of Title I? 
Changes in administration of the regular school program? 

\ , . ' ■ - . ■ ■ 

Title I activities continued to provide the major focus of 

C^tlnuous Progress Reading Program. Based on proven success, the 

program will become a basic part of the larger Instructional program 

of the Chattanooga Public Schools and other extetnally funded projects. 
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Name of System Chattanooga Public School System ' 

Question 15. LUt A,zaormzndation& th^ mtUd JuApfLOvz thz ppoAotion 

Rather than reading resource teachers In each school, the position 

might be changed to Include mathematics, as well as reading, and the 

■1 

tltjle changed tp resource teacher. These .people would continue to work In 
reading but would coordinate efforts In mathematics as well, and the resource 
teacher would simply expand her duties to Include mathematics. This would 
Involve the use of aides , allowing them to work In both areas of the ^ * 
curriculum where extra support is being provided. ^ ; 

Closer coordination between kindergarten and first grade teachers 
Is needed^ A recommendation to have the resource teacher 'coordinate these 
efforts iV^j^elng made. 

The amount of available ^funds to systems sooner than August Is a. 
recommendation.' Being aware that this Is not always possible where the 
State Departm^^^t of Education h^s not . received their allocation. It none- - 
theless Is a definite recommendation. - « 

■ . . ^ ■ ) -"^ 
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NARRATIVE REPORT 
TITLE I PROGRAM 



r 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION OF THE TITLE I PROGRAM 

The Title I Program In Chattanooga- Is an Integral part of the 
overall Chattanooga Public School System's educational program^ with 
Its primary focus on compensatory education for pupils in U schools ^ 
^^in grades 1**6. Selected services are provided for kindergarten and 
Follow-'Through classes. Demographic and test data, as detailed In 
other sections, were gathered on the Title I schools as part of the 
determination of general eligibility. 

At this point It should be noted that a massive restructuring 
of many Chattanooga schools occurred shortly after the first of the 
year as a result of a Federal court order* In general, no major dl§- , 
ruption of the p^^ram occurred, but a large shift of pupils was 
accomplished. Some adjustment was made In data gathering and In one 
reading cycle evaluation. An effort was made to carefully tran^j^er 
pupil records and to account for pupils at each new location. HoWever, 
some pupllis elected not to remain In the system and other Title I pupils 
were transferred to non-Title I schools. One Title I school was closed 
as a result of the court order. ^In general, the transfer was accomplished 
with little disruption in the instructional program and it was "business 
as usual" for Title I professional staff personnel. 

The decision to direct Title I support to reading and mathematics 
was based on a continued need to upgrade these competencies in all students. 
A review of standardized test scores, local reading program evaluations, 
expressed concern of professional staff persons and parents, and the 
consideration of total district instructional efforts contributed to 
this decision* 
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The criteria for the identification of student participants who 
were educationally deprived were: 

1. All first-grade students Who attained a raw score of 63 or 
below on Metropolitan Readiness Tests and all Head Start children. 

2. All second-grade students who scored one-half year below 
X grade level on standardized tests. 

3. All third-grade students who scored ope full year below- . 
grade level on standardized tests. 

4. All fourth- and fifth-grade students who- scored one-and- 
one-half years below grade level on standardized tests. 

5. All sixth-grade students who scored two full years below 
grade level on standardized tests. 

Standardized reading and/or mathematics scores were used in the 
identification of students. 

During the school year 1972-73, Chattanooga public schools were 
engaged in a comprehensive assessment of learner needs for the school 
district conducted by the Title "III, ESEA, Evaluation Unit. For thfs 
purpose^ a Goal Response Questionnaire was developed on which respondent 
were asked to indicate their reactions to 11 learner goals which had 
been adopted for the school system. The questionnaire was submitted to 
all professional staff personnel; all students in grades 8, 10^ and 12; 
all parents of students in grades 2, 5, 8, and 11; representatives of 
the community at large; school-community leaders in each elementary 
school community; and representatives of the news media. Respondents 
were asked to indicate which goals the schools "should" accomplish and 
which goals the schools are "now" accomplishing. Data from the 
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questionnaire have been compiled In a school district composite and by 
individual schools. The goal of helping students "to apply the skills 
of speaking, listening, reading, writing, and mathematics" was ranked 
as number one in priority of what the schools "should" do in Title 1 
schools in all but one in which it was ranked as the second priority* 
(The number one priority in that school delated to helping students 
"to understand otherdi||woTk cooperatively with others, and respect the 
rights of others to have different ideas,") 

During the school year 1972-73, in connection with the develop- 
ment of a proposal under the Emergency School Aid Act, an extensive 
analysis was made of achievement data in all elementary schools. The 

data on achievement in Title I schools, derived from standardized tests 

♦ 

and subtests, were reexamined in planning the Title I, proposal. These . 
data consistently confirmed the priority need for continued emphasis 
on reading and mathematics in the target schools. 

The Title I evaluation report for school year, 1972-73 and locally 
compiled data on pupil progress on the Continuous' Progress Reading Cur- 
riculum indicated that: (l) total and consistent progress. has been made 
In all Title I schools; and (2) the reading* objectives have been met and; 
in most cases, exceeded in all schools. This analysis has indicated the 
importance of continuing the approach which was initiated last year and 
for which successful progress was strongly indicated among Title I 
participants , ^ • 

A Title I, Part C, program focused on the Improvement of pre^ 
reading and language development produced results which warranted the. . 
incorporation of this program into the kindergarten l^el for the 
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personnel through the Title I director's office. Data from the Continuous 



Progr^aa Beading Cur^ricuVum were to be gathered In four cycles. However, 
due to the massive movement of pupils, complete schbpl cycle evaluation data 
were not gathered. Data from the Continuous Progvesa Reading Program 
were analyzed In terms^ of average levels gained using Initial placement 
and Cycle IV (end of year placement^ as a unit of measurement. 

Supplementary Information 
' While the performance objectives for the program are written In 

terms of grade performance, an additional section Is presented on the 
^. . . results of Continuous Progress Reading Prjogram d^t;a for other grade 
levels. ^ A similar presentation Is tnade.for results o^^tandardlzed 
V ' ' test data not used as part of a performance objective. Special reports 
tie^re provided by personnel from supportive services and tnelr analyses 
>^ a^e included in a separate section of this report. Comparisons were 
' mad'e according to each performance objective In terms which were die- 
tated by the objective's leVel of expectation. A performance objective- 
generally follows a grade level distribution and the results of the 



;e^i 

d£^ta for each section are Included accordingly. 
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TABLE 1 

THE SCHOOLS AND GRADES USED FOR TESTING PURPOSES 



School Grades Tested 

Avondale 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Bell ^ 2, 4, 6 

Carpenter 3 

Garber 3, 5, 6, 

Henry 2, 4, 5 

Highland Park 1, 3, 4 

Howard 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Orchard Knob 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Piney Woods 1» 5 

Rldgedale . 2,6 

Trotter (closed Winter 1974) , 1 
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PEIEIFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



Kindergarten - Readiness 



!• Upon completion of the eighth schodl month, at least 51 percent 
of the Title I participants In the kindergarten classes will 
display cognitive behavior pertaining to readiness skills by ^ 
attaining a score of 63 as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test (post-test). ' . ^ 

Data showing the results of the kindergarten pupils Metropolitan 

Readiness Test analysis appfear In Table 2| These data Include the ^ ^ 

means, standard deviations, and number of observations for the. total 
score and for each subtest of the MRT. 

These results show an average score of 49.44 the total group, 

^ ■ ' *. 

49.44 for male pupils and 50.96 for females . The sample size was 847 
total, 404 males and 443 females. 

The scores for the total population ranged from 2 to 95 with a 
median score of 50.00. These data further show 24.6 percent scored at 
63 or above » while 75.4 scored scored less than 63. 
' Therefore, this objective was not met. 




TABLE 2 

MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND 
NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS FOR METROPOLITAN 
READINESS TEST FOR KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 



Subtest 



Mean 



Std. Dev. 



Number 



Word Meaning 



Total 
Male (1) 
Female (2) 



Listening 



Total 

Male 

Female 



Matching 



Male 
Female 



7.68 
7.70 
7.67 



9.86 
9.76 
9.95 



6.98 
6.70 
7.23 



3.10 

3.12*H 

3. IP 



2.53 
2.47 
2.5.8 



3.15 
3.04 
3.23- 



840 
400 
440 



837 
398 
439 



808 
383 
425 



Alphabet 



Total 

Male 

Female 



10.15 
9.76 
iO.49 



4.56 
4.50 
4.59 



810 
383 
427 



Nuinbers 



Total 

Male 

Female 



11.37 
10.81 
11.90 



4.93 
4.83 
4.97 



815 
391 
424 



Copying 



Total 

Male 

Female 




o 



2.81 
2.75 
2.85 



727 
338 
389 



Total Score 

Total 

Male 

Female 



49.44 
47.78 
50.96 



17.63 
17.37 
17.76 



847 
404 
443 
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TABLE 2 (CONT.) 



Draw-A-Man 

'I- 



A 

C 
D 
E 

Total 



Male 
Ntuiiber/% 

15/3.9 
68/17.5 
111/28.5 
105/27.0 
90/23. 1 
289/47.^, 



Female 
Number/ % 

42/9.8 
105/24.4 
113/16.3 
111/25.8 

59/13.7 
430/52.5 



Total 
Number/ % 

57/7.0 
173/21.1 
224/27.4 
216/26.4 
149/18.2 
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First Through Sixth Grade — Reading 

• ♦ • ■ * 

2. Upon completion of the eighth school month, first grade Title I 
students will demonstrate the application of reading skills, ae 
evidenced by an advance^, on\the average, of levels on the 
Continuous Progress Reading Curriculum for Chattanooga Public 
. Schools, as measured by the Continuous Progress Reading Diag-^ 
nostic Instruments. 
■ ■ ♦ 

Data In Table 3 show the number and percent by CPRC level of 
Initial and end-Qf-year placement for Title I puplld In grade 1. The 
data In Table 4 show the Title I pupil distribution by reading level 
for grade 1 for the 1973-74 year, ' - ^ 

Data from the first table show an average initial placement 

■ ■ ■ ' ' 

level of 1.05 and an end-of-year average placement of 2.52. These 
data also show an ayerage gain of 1.5 levels for grade 1 pupils. 
Therefore, this objective was met. 



TABLE 3 ^ 

NUMBER AND PERCENT BY CPRC LEVEL OF INITIAL AND END-OF-YEAR 
PLACEMENT OF INTACT PUPILS—GRADE 1 





Initial 


Placement 


End-of- 


-Year 


Level 


Number 


' Percent 


Number 


Percent 


I 


338 


97. IZ 


49 


14.1% 


II 


5 


1.4 


134 


38.5 


III 


3 


0.8 


105 


30.2 


IV 


2 


0.5 


54 


15.i 


V X 


0 


0.0 


6 


1.7 


Total 


348 


99.8% 


348 


100.0% 
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TABLE 4 



TITLE I READING f ROM 
PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY "lEADING LEVEL 
CYCLE REPORT 1973^74 FOR GRADE 1 PUPILS 



jlleginning of 
icvcle Dots 


End of Cvclc D: 




ition of Pupils- 


.,'vf 

jv Readinz Levels 




No. Pupils 

ill uUUUU.i 

End Of 
Cvcle 


EaroUoxint 

During 
Cvcle 


I 


Nunber 
Pupils 


1 




III 


IV 


' IF 
V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


u 


V 

A 


" XI 




372 


49 


133 


55, 














i 




J JO 




11 


5 




1 




I 
















^ — _3 ^ 




III 


5 






? 


I 




f 




■ 








'1, 


- ? I - 


IV 


2 






I, 


1 




/ 
















V 


11 








\ 


















. 1 ' 


VI 
























• 






m ■ 
VII 






























VIII 






























11 






























X 


















_4 — 












XI . 




y 
















< 












Dlstri 

Of i'a 
End of 


}Utl0ll 

pile 
Cycle 


i9 


.134 


105 


54 


,6 






s ' 1 










348 


-37 'i 



OH 

hi 
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3. Upon completion of the eighth school months second grade Title I 
students will demonstrate the application of reading skillsj as 
evidenced by an advance j on the average j of one level on the Con-- 
tihuons Progress Readir^^ Curriculum for Chattanooga Public Schools^ 
as meaeursd-by the Continuous Progress Reading Diagnostic Instru^ 
jments. * 



Data in Table 5 ^how the number and percent by CPRC level of 
Initial and^end-of-year placement for Title I pupils in grade 2. The 
data in Table (> show the Title I pupil distribution by reading level^ 
for grade 2 for the 1973-74 year. 

Data from t;he first table show an average initial placement 
level of 2.59 and^Sp end-of-year average placement of 3.98. These 
data also show an average gain of 1.4 levels for grade 2 pupils. 

Therefore, this objective was met. 



TABLES 

NUMBER AND PERCENT BY CPRC LEVEL OF INITIAL AND END-OF-YEAR 
PLACEMENT OF INTACT PUPILS— GRADE 2 



Lievel 


Initial 


Placement 




End- 


■of -Year 


Number 


•Percent 


Number 


Percent . 


I 


22 


8.4% 




7 


2.7% 


II 


118 


44.9 




23 


8.7 


III 


80 


30.4 




61 


23.2 


IV 


32 


12.2 




98 


37.3 


V 


11 ^ 


4.2. 




40 


15.2 


yi - . 


0 


0.0 




20 


7.6 


VII 


0 


0.0 




13 


4.9 


VIII 


0 


0.0 




1 


0.4 


Total ' 


.263 


. 100.1% 




263 


100.0% 
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I TABLE 6. 

TITLE I READING PROGRAM 
PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY READING LEVEL 
CYCLJf REPORT ;i973-74 FOR GRADE 2 PUPILS 



Cycle 


ln2 of 
Data 


End of Cycle Distribution of Pupils 1 


Rcadlni;. Levels 


No Puolls 

In' School 
End Of 

Cycle 


Change " 
Cycle 


level 


.Number 

Pupils 


I 


'11 


III 


iv , 


V 


J vr 


yii 


vin 


IX 


X 


XI 


I 


"2?, 


6. 


J,. 






r 


] 












r; 




II 


136 


1 


11 




51 




3 












118 


-1? 


lU 


?I 






I). 


3$ 


IV 


? 




1 








80 


-11 


IV 


11 


% 




k 


7 ' 


i- 


\ h , 




"7"" ■ 




\ 




32 


- 5 ^ 


V 


11 






¥ ' 








. k 


1 












VI 






i 
























VII 


























1 




VIII 






























lA 






















* 




\ 




V 

A 






























X! 








1 






















DiStfil 
Cf Pui 
End of 


^ution 

?il3 

Cycle 


1 


23 


I 






20 • 


, .13... 


l„ 








•m 


-3? 
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4. Upon completion of the eighth schpol mcfnth^ the third grade Title I 
student will Remonstrate ^gnitive behavior of reading skills^ as 
evidenced iy an advance j on the averagej of one level on the Contin- 
uous Progress Reading Curriculum for Chattanooga Public Schools^ as 
measured by the Continuous Progress Reading Diagnostic Instruments. 

Data in Table 7 show the number and percent. by CPRC l^vel of 
Initial and end-of-year placement for Title I pupils in grade 3, The 
data in Table 8 . show the Title I pupil distribution by reading .level 
for grade 3 for the 1973-74;year . 

Data from the first table show an average initial placement level 
of 3.91 and an en^-of-year- average placement of 5,35, These data. also 

■a 

show an average gain of 1.4 levels for grade 3 pupils. 
Therefore, this objective was met. 

% ■ . " ■ 

TABLE 7 



NUMBER AND PERCENT BY CPRC LEVEL OF INITIAL AND END-OF-YEAR 
PLACEMENT OF INTACT PUPILS — GRADE 3 

P 



Level 


Initial 


Placement 




End-of-Year 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


I 


1 


0.4% 




1 


0.4% 


II 


38 


17.0 




3 


1.3 


III 


46 


20.5 




33 


14.-7 


IV 


60 


26.8 




54 


24.1 


V 


62 


27.7 




38 


17 .0 


VI 


8 


3.6 




26 


11.6 


VII 


9 


4.0 




29 


12.9 


VIII 


0 


0.0 




33 


14.7 


IX 


0 


0.0 




7 


3.1 


Total 


.224 


100.0% 




224 
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TABLE 8 ' . : I 

. * 

TITLE I READING PROGRAM 
PUPIL DISTRIBDTION BY READING LEVEL > 
CYCLE REPORT 1973-74 FOR GRADE 3 PUPILS 



^ntiing of 
Cvcle Data 


1 

End of Cvcle Di 


Istrlbi 


itlon of PupllB bv Reading Levels 






No; Pupils 

In 'School] 
End Of 1 

Cycle . 


EnroUneat 
1 Change 
1 Duriag 
Cvcle . 


Level 


Nuaber 
Pupils 


I' 


11 ' 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX. 


X 


XI 


1 

• 

i 


1 


1 


• 


- 




— 














1 

1 




■II ,: 






. 3 


16 


8 


5 


1 


2. 


1 


• 






38 


■ 

- 7 


III 


53 






4 


28 


7 


2 


5 










46 ■ 


- 7 


IV 


64 






11 . 


15 


12 


15 


4 


3 








60 


- 4 


V 


73 








3 


14 


7 


10 


23 


5 






62 


- 11 


VI 


8 














8 










8 




VII 


9 




V 








1 




6 


2 






• 9 




VIII 






















• 








IX 






























X 








<r 






















XI 
































Oistri 
Of fa 
End cf 


buCior. 
pils 
Cycle 


1 


3 


33 


4 

54 


' 38 


26 




29 


33 








224 


.?9 . 



c OS 
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5. Upon compt^tion the, eighth ^ckoot months a 6mpte, ^oanXh- 
Qhade. TaXLo. I 4tuden^ wJUi 6hou) an avdAOQt gcUn 0(J months 

\ ' Ig^dz zqoAjjaZzYit] In ^zcLdingciompKzhzYislonj mzjJUSvJizd by the, 

CaLLio^nld Kdhlzvmojfit Tut ^tvtl 2 ¥om^A] RexixUng Comp^thznston 

■ SubtZ6t (pA.e- po6t). . * . 

Datta in Table 9 show the results of pre-test and ^ost-test 
analysis for grade. 4 pupil data on selected sub-tests of the California 



EKLC 



Achievement Test. These data show a gain score for Reading Vocabulary 
of 0.47 years with a pre-test mean of 2.59. and a post-test mean of 3.06. 
These data show a gain of approximately one-half year on Vocabulary. 

A breakdown of the responses on the Reading Vocabulary sub- test 
shows 50.3 percent of the respondents (300) gained 0.50 years or more 
for the year, while 49.7 percent (297) showed a gain of less than 0.50 
years. « 

Based on the Anticipated gain of six months or 0.50 years, the 
objective was not met. However, more than 50 percent of the participants 
gained more than ^:he desired 0.50 years. j 

TABLE 9 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, CHANGE SCORES AND NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 
For READING SCORES ON SELECTED SUBTESTS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR GRADE 4 TITLE 1 PUPILS 



SUBJECT MEAN STD. DEV. PRE TO POST ^ ■NO.^F OBS, 



Reading Voc. 



Pre-Test ^ 2.59 1.37 0.47 597 

Post-Test ^ 3.06 1.43 



Reading Comprehension 

/ 

Pre-Test 2.69 1.38 0.88 594 

Post-Test 3.55 1.73 
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6. jUpon comploXion^oi thz (UQifUh ^choot month, a 6amplt oi ^oanth- 
QHadz TltZt I 6tudznt6 i^uJtZ 6ho(jo an aveAagt gaZn 6ix months 
Ignndt tqiUvaZznt) In knouxttdgt reading vocabvU^Ay, <u 
mojibiVizd by thz Catc^o^nai kchitvmZYit Tut (L^v^£ 2 Vonm A) 
ReaxUng VocxibuZaAy Sub-te/^t (p/ie- po6t] . 

Data in Table 9 (page 67) shows the results of the pre-test 
and post- test analysis for grade and pupil data on the Reading Compre- 
hension subtest. These data show a gain of Q.88 years with a pre-test 
mean of 2.69 and a post-test mean of 3.55. > This change score represents 
a gain in excess of the anticipated 0.50 years for this objective. 
Additional analysis shows 63.8 percent (379) of the pupils scored gains 

of 0.50 years or greater while 26.2 percent (2.5) scored gaihs of less 

. .- J- '' 

than 0.50 years. 

J . 

This objective was met. 
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T. \ Upon aompZztion tkz zight ^chodZ moyUh, a 6ampZz ^ixth- 
Qhadz Jlttz I 6tudzyvts^ wlZZ 6hou) an avoAo^z gain hix months 
{gAadz zqiUvaZznt] in n.QjOidiyiQ comp/ieJizrUiijon a6 moxuu/izd by tkz 
CaZiion^n/Ji Ackizvofnznt Tut {LzvzZ 3 foAm A) - Compdizn^ion 
Sub-tut (p^e- po6t]. 

Data In Table 10 shows the results of selected subtest of the 
California Achievement Test. . These data show a gain of 0.92 on the Read- 
ing Comprehension sub-test with a pre-test mean of 3.92 and a post- test mean**V^ 
of 4.86. Thfj^change score represents a gain In excess of the anticipated 
0.50 years for this objective. An additional analysis shows that 63.2 
percent (425) of the pupils socred gains of 0.50 years or greater, while 
36.8 percent (247) scored gains of less than 0.50 years. 

This objective was met both In the anticipated gain score of greater 
than 0.50 years, as well as In having more than 50 percent of the 
respondents scoring 0.50 or greater^ 

TABLE 10 . 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, CHANGE SCORES AND NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 
f'OR READING SCORES ON SELECTED SUBTESTS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR GRADE 6 TITLE I PUPILS 



SUBJECT 



MEAN 



STD. DEV. 



Reading Vos. 

Pre-Test 
Post-Test 



3.54 
4.59 



1.87 
2.05 



CHANGE 
PRE TO 



1.04 




Reading Comprehension 



Pre-Test 
Post-Test 



3.92 
4.86 



1.88 
2.17 



0.9.2 



672 
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8. Upon comptztion o{ thz eXghth school months a imptt sixth- 
gmde, TiXtz 1 6tud2nt& i^UJtl 6ho{jo an aveJiagz gain oi lix monthi 
ig^uide^ zquivaZznt) in knowtzdgz o£ Koxiding voaibulaAy as mejosuAed ' 
by thz CaJiiion,YUja Kchizvmtnt ToMt {LtvzLS Torn A) - TtzaxUng 
VocabuZaAy Sub-tut (p/te- po6t) . 

Data In Table 10 (page 69) shows the results of the pre-test and 

i 

post-test analysis for Grade 6 pupil data on the Reading Vocabulary 
^ ^ubtest of the California Achievement TestV The sie data sh^^ " 

score for Reading Vocabulary of 1.04 years with a pre- test mean of 3.54 
. and a post-test mean of 4.59. These data show a pupil gain of slightly 



percent of the respondents (487) gained 0.50 years or more for the year, 
while 27.5 percent (185) showed a gain of less than .0.50 years. 

Based on the anticipated gain of six months or Q.50 years,* the 



objective was met. Additionally, more than 50 percent of the participants 
gained more than the desired 0.50 years at this grade level on this sub- 




than one year on Vocabulary during tl)e sixth grade period of 



Instruction. 




test. 
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9. Upon complztlon -die eighth school moripi, a 6mpZ^ mth-- 
Qhadz TaXIz I ^tiidznt^ (Ml dmomthotz an dvoAagz gcUn 6<x 
months [gnadz zquuvdCznt] Ajn knoiMtzdgz oi vocabuZoAy 04 meoAu/ted 
by tkz Ihtt/iopotUan Ackizvment Tut (IntpmedAJitt) - WonxL 
Knoaottdgz Sab-toMt (pA.e- po6t] . 

Data In Table 11 shows the results of pre-test and post-test . 
analysis for Grade 5 pupil data on selected subtests of the Metropolitan 
-Achievement^ -Test • These 
0.84 years with a pre-test mean of 3.20 and a post-test mean of 4.03. 
This gain score of 0.84 when compared to the anticipated growth of 0.50 
years shows that the objective was met. An additional analysis of these 
data Indicate that 56.6 percent (282) of the respondents scored 0.50 years 
or great^» while 43.4 percent (216) scored less than the desired 0.50 
yearc^axffi^ ' ^ 

Based on the anticipated gain of six months or 0.50 years, the 
objective was met In terms of average score and also In terms of having 
more than 50 percent of the respondents scoring 0.50 years gain or more. 

TABLE 11 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, CHANGE SCORE AND NUMBER OF (JKSERVATIONS 

FOR READING SCORES ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT ■ . 

TESTS FOR ^ADE 5 TITLE I PUPILS 

'. CHANGE: 
SUBJECT MEAN StD. DEV. PRE TO POST NUMBER OF OBS. 

Word Knowledge 

Pre-Test 3.20 0.97 0.84 498 

Post-Test 4.03 1.47 



Reading 



Pre-Test 3.43 1.00 0.57 493/ 

Post-Test 4.01 1.51 ' 



Total Reading 



Pre-Test 3.21 0.94 0.74 499 

Post-Test 3.95 1.42 



10. Upon comptojtion thz ^ghtk 6chooZ monthj a 6mpZz ^i^th- 
by thz MeXAopotUan Ackt^vemznt ToA^t (iytt(LmtdJjitt] - Rexiding 



Data in Table 11 (page 71) shows the results of. the pre-test 
and post-test analysis for Grade i pupil data on the Reading Subtest 
of . the Metropolitan Achievement Test ... -These, data show a change score 
of 0.57 ydars for the group with a pre-test mean of 3.43 and a post-test 
mean of 4.01. The change score represents a gain in excess of the antici- 
pated 0.50 years for this objective. In this analysis additional data 
show 49.9 percent (246) of the respondents scored 0.'50 years or- better, ^ 
while 50.1 percent (247) of the pupils scored less than 0.50 y^rs gain. 

Based on the analysis of the data the objective was met in terms 

of average increase in excess of 0.50 years, but was not met in terms 

of having 50 percent of the population scoring greater than 0.50 years 

t 

gain. ^ iv, 
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11. First grade Title I students^ upon completion of the eighth school 
monthj will display cognitive behaoior relatdd to mathematics 
skills J OB evidenced by an advance ^ on the average j of 1.5 levels 
on the Continuous Progress Mathemaifics Curriculum for Chattanooga 
Public SchooXsj as measured by the McKeldin Math Evaluation Check--, 
list. 



Data in TaW^e 12 indicate that initial level and end-of,-year 
level for-^rade 1 pupils on the McKeldin Math Evaluation Checklist.. 



Usable data for individual classroom teachers served as the basis for 

this evaluation and for Objectives 12 and 13. These data show an 

<»•■•■ • ■ ' ' 

ave;rage gain of 0.93 levels. 



lin of 0.93 levels. ) 

i 

Therefore, this objective was not met. 



TABLE 12 

PUPIL' PROGRESS IN MATHEMATICS— FIRST GRADE 



Initial 






End~of-Year 


Level 






Level 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


I 


3& 


36 


27 


31 


0 


0 


II 


2 


33 


.18 


34 


16 


4 


III 


5 


28 


60 . 


81 


11 


0 


iv 


p 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 



81 
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12. - Second grade Title I students^ upon oorftpletion of the eighth school 
months will demonstvabe the application of mathematics skills^ as 
;p evidenced by an advance^ on the average ^ of one level on the Contin-- 
uous Progress Mathematics Curriculum for Chattanooga Public Schools, 
as measured by the McKeldin Math Evaluation Checklist. 

Data in Table 13 indicate the initial level and end-of-yedit level 

*^ ' 

for grade 2 pupils on the McKeldin Math Evaluation Checklist. These data 
show an average gain of 1.04 years. 

Therefore, the objective was met. , • 



TABLE 13 ' ' 
PUPIL PROGRESS IN MATHEMATICS— SECOND GRADE 



In^^K End-of-Year Level 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


I 


4 


7 


1 


0 


' 2 


6 


Q 


ii 


0 


16. ^ 


8 


14 


1^ 


14 


0 


III 


0 


0 . 


37 




23 


15 


1 


IV 


b 


1 


' 5 


2 


14 


14 


1 


' V 


i 


• 0 


12 


22 


25 


52 


9 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 



13. Third grade -Title I students j upon completion of the eighth- school 
monthj wiVL display cognitive behavior pertaining to mathematics 
.skills^ as [evidenced by an advance^ on the average j of one level 
on the Continuous I^ogr ess Mathematics. Curriculum for Chattarjpoga 
Public Schools :y as^ measured by^ the McKeldin Math Evaluation Check- 
• list. ... 

Data in Table 14. indicat^ the initial level and end-of-year level 
for a sample of grade 3 pupils, ^ese data were obtained from usable, 
teacher-supplied data oil computational skills; These sample data repre- 
dented data from across the ^hool system.' These" data show an average 
gain^o^^.A levels. ' V - 



Therefore, 


the 


objective 


was met. 
















i TABLE 14 




r 






■ ,v 


















• PUPIL PROGRESS IN MATHEMATICS- 


—THIRD 


GRADE ' 
























Tnitial 








End-bf-1fear 


Level' 








Levei 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X . 


XI 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


in 


, 0 


• 0 




0 


0 


0 


.0 


• 0 


IV . 


J/ 


1 


.2 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


■ V - - 


0 


1 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


VI , 


• 0 


0 


0 






1 


5 


2 


VII 


0 


0 




0 


0 


2 


\5 


3 


VIII , 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1 


1 



14, Upon compteJxon oi thz eAskth />chool ' month,, a^^o^^-^e 

gnadz Tittz I 6tudznt6 t^Ult dmoni^tnjoutZ 'appiA^^ oi ^Mputa- % 
tional tkiJUU in maXhomatic^^^'y aXtcuJWi^ an. we>jij^ % 
months {gH£idz zquivaZznt), c^.mza4>u^ 
ment Tut [Izvzl 2 Irom A) - l^^ Compict(^ 
Ip/te- po6t] . ^ - ' 



Data in Tabl6 15 shows the'xesults of t^t^ preptest and post-test 



analysis for grade 4 pupil d^fa on selected ii^thematics subtests af the 
California Achievement Test; This table provides data showing a change 
score for the , computation subtest of 0.77 'yea^ 



o.f 2.87 and a post-test mean of 3. 06. A4ditioh£tl-,ac^^ 




ese 



data show 74,6 percent (507) pupils scbre^Vg^^^ 0.50 .or greater,._,-^ 

while 25.4 percent (173) a^red Ifess than- 0.^0 jl^rs g^in. 

Based on the anticipated ga^iil ofj?;0^*50^4^^ than 50 percent 

Of the pupils ga^ng mor€iy:han O^pO/y^^is^^ m^t» 



TliBLE is 



^ MEANS, STANDAIU3,PEVli!^OTS, CHMg| NUMBER OF 

, ^ " OBSERVATIONS i^OR 'MATkil^flCS SCORES- ^>N SELECTED gUBTESTS 
dF^'THE CALIFORNliTASftlEVEMENT- XEST PW^- 4 TITLE I PUPILS 



_SSL. 



MEA^ STD. DJSV. 



:■ CHANGE: 
PRE TO POST 



NUMBER OF OBS. 



Ma th Compu t a t Ions 

; Pre-Test 
Post-Test 



Math Concepts - and . 
' Problem Solving 



Pre-Test^ 
Post-Test 



2.87 
3.06 



2.87 
3.55 



0.97 
1.44 



1.38 
1.74 



0.77 ' 



0.82 



594 



598 
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*15^.' Upon complztion^ oi-Mt exgMJi school moYvtWf a 6(m^z oi iouxth- 
' ^Qfida TXXl^ I '6tudm:6 mJUi dLUplay comp^dizriilon^QZatzd to 
mcuthmouUcJSy conczp^ by .attoAJung ayi avoAaQot Qoin oi 6lx months 
{gmdz zqulvalzrvt) , 06 moMuAzd by thz CaJU^o^yuxi Achizvmejit 
jQ^t [UveZ 2 fonm A) - MtUhmaZic^ Conczpts Saf-Te^t (fVte- poU] 



Data inJTable 15 (page 76) shows the results of the Mathematics 
Concepts and Problem Solving subtest for grade 4 pupils. These data 
sh6w a change score of 0.82 years with a pre-test^ mean of 2.87 and a 
post- test mean of 3.55- Additional analysis of these data show 69.6 
percent (416-) pupils made gains in exaam^^t the d^esited 0.50 years 

gain. ; - ' 

Based on these data, this objective was m^t. 

^ - I " ' . - ■ ' ' 
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16. Upon complzUon oi 'the. qJLqMK 6choot month, a ^mple. oi ^oanth- 
QfuuLd JUlQ. I 6tude.nt6 mJU dmon&tAoto. applLcation oi ,m(Ukmat>LCi> 
pfiobtm solving by />c.ofUng an aveAnge. gcUn o^ iXx :^onth6 (g/t^e 
zqiUvalznt); cu> m(>xuuAe.d by tko. CaUiofmln. Ac}U&vme.nt Tut [UveZ 2 
Fom A) - Mai^matud P/ioblmi Sub-TeJ>t. 



These data are covered as part of the previous *lub test. 





17. Upon compJbeXlon tht zXQhth school morUh, a 6amptz oi ^ixth- , 

tional 6kMZ6 in matiwncutic^ by a^:taXyUn$^^^^^ c^i AAX 

months [gfiadz ^qiUvajfkjnt] , 06 moxuuAzct btf i^^^ila^ Aci^eve- • 

mznt Tut [Lzvzt 3 Fom A) - MaXJ^mat^c^^^Q^ 



Da^'^ln Table 16 presents the means, standard deviations, change 
scores, ^and number of observations for sefected mathematics subtests of ' 
the \Cdlifomla Achievement Test for grade 6 Title I pupils. These data 
show that a change score of 1,10 years was recorded on Mathematics 

Jutatibri Subtest for grade 6 Title I pupils. The pre-test mean score 
'was 4«L8^ii^ the post-test mean score was 5, 27, Additional analyses 
^ ^ i^tidlta* J "^hat-T^^ve peroent (506) of the respondents scored 0,50 years 



in cm thlsx^ subtest. 



was met. 




TABLE 16 



: t ^^^S^^^t^ip^lSiBlillA ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR GRADE 6 TITLE I PUPILS 



DEVIrfTIC^ J^CHANGE SCORES AND NUMBER OF, OBSERVATIONS. 
^FOR MATHEMAtI-CS' SCORES ON SELECTED SUBTEST 




WW 
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,:^.3.^. Upon comptztLon XMam^^ JS^^ a 4mpt^ o^^ 6a 

f gnadi' Title. I 6tudz:i^fKK^ dm^^^ KeZoutzd 
%: /. to maJthmatCc^ con^p^^^^^ gdin 0(J 6ax 

h / months igmdt tqu^iK^^^m 06 by tJie. CcubiiofaUa Ackievz- 

V- mmt Tut |leve£ - yathmcuUc6 Concepts and ?Koblm 

SotVAJiQ Su^ut (| 

^ ■ - . 

' Dft^a In Table 16 (page 79) provides infarmatlon on the Mathematilcs 

Concepts and Problem Solving Subtest for grade 6 Title I pupils, on the 
California Achievement Test. These data show the Mathematics Concepts 
and Probl^ Solving gain score to be 0.97 years with a pre-test mean of 
4.0^ and a post-test mean of 5.01. These data also Indicated tha|L69.2 
percent (454) of the respondents scored greater thax| 0.50 years gain on 
this particular subtest. ^ 

- . ■ ' . ^ ■ 

THe results of these data analyses Indicate tlUs obJectlPb was 

«... -^-'v ■ • ^ 

met. , ' ■ r 
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Upon complexion o^ thz zighth school month, a ^mplt oi 6Axth' 
gnjdd^ Jitlz I itadantb valtt dLUpZuy appticatlon o^ p^obZm solving 
in maXhmcutic6 by atiaJjung an avoAa^t gdinj^i 6iK moYvth> {g/iadz 
tqulvalont), a6 mzasuAed by tht CoM^oHjujOL ''At^ Tut fLeve£ 3 

Vom A) - tkuthmatd^ ?Aobtm6 Sub-Ttit. 




These data are covered as a part of the previoud^^subtest . 




20. Upon compliUlon thd zlghth school month, a ^mpla oi iUth- 
gnado. Jjutla I ^tad^vU uiltZ display appticcuUon OjJ computational 
ikJJUU Aji mathmati(i6 by attoAJung an, avoAagz gcuA OjJ 4-6c montlu 
Ig/fade zqiUvaZ^nt) , (U mea^uAzd by thz MeJAopotitan AdU^vmont 
Tut ilnte/umdiatz) - MatkmatLc£> Computation Sub-Tut (p^e- po^t) . 

* 

Data in Table l7^provldB8 the means, standard deviations, change 
scores, and number of observations for Mathematics scores on Metropolitan 
Achievement Test for graded Title I pupils. These data indicate that 
the Mathematics Computation Subtest produced a galn'j^Bcore of 0.91 years 
for fifth grade pupils. This represented a pre-test mean of 3.96 and a 
post-test mean of 4.85. Addl^^nal analysis Indicated that 60.5 percent 
of the respondents (295) scored 0.50 years or greater on this subtest. 

Based on these data this objective was met. 

^ TABLE 17 ' ^ 

MEAN, STANDA^ DEVIATIONS,. CHANGE SCORES AND NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS / . 
FOR^MATKIEMATICS SCORES ON THE METROPOLITAN ^ACHIEVEMENt TEST 
' FOR GRADE 5^^TITLE I PUPf LS . 

^r^^,. t J / ' CHANGE: ^ ^ 

% . . ^P^mAtl , • STD.' DE^-. - PRE TO POST NUMB^]^ OF OBS. 



-r- 



Math Computations 



Pre-Test 3.96 , ^ 0-91 ^88 

*l?ost-Test 4.85 * *^16 > 



Math Concepts 



Pre-Test 3.56 ' ■ Qt^6::::;i^/, p i^y ''.'i;.:-- 484 

Post-Test »4 . 41 1. 41 " ^'i : 



Math Problem Solving 



" xJ»re-Test ■ • 3.54 0.85-.; 0.79 478^ 

Pciit-Te9t . 4.34 i:34 

Total Math / % 

Pre-Test 3*61 0.79 ^ - 0.84 500 

Post-Test 4.46 1.22 



21. Upon completion o^ thz ti^hth school month, a, 6ampt^ o^ it^th- 
g/iadz Tltlz I ^tado^nt^ mXZ display comp/idizn^ion /letcUzd to 
ma;C/iemtcc^ conczpt6 .by attatntng an avzAogt gain o^ 6ix month6 
{gHadz zquivatznt) , 06 meoiuAerf by thz Mzt/iopotitan Achttvmznt 
TzAt {IntQArmdtatz) - Mathmdtic^ Conce.pt6 Sub-Tut [pKz- po4^). 



Data In Table 17 (page 82) shows the Mathematics Concept Subtest 
of. the Metropolitan Achievement Test for Grade/S Title I pupils produced 
a gain score of .85 years. Th^^pre-test ni^^^ 3.56 and the post-test 
meap was 4.41. Additional analyses of these data show^ 57.4 percent (27^) 
of thct respondents scored 0.50 years gain or greater. ' \ 

Based on the anticlpatjed gain of 0.50 years growth and more than 50 
percent of the population scioring 0.50 years or better, this objective 
was met. 



84 

' - 1. ' ■ ' 

22. Upon compldJtAjon oi tht ti^hth cahoot moyvth, a 6amptz ^l^th- 
.QKddz Tltlz I 6tadzyit(u^oiti dUpZay apptication oiJ pKobtm 
6otvA^g In mcUhmcutiSlrby attcuning an aveAagz. gcUn OjJ 6lx montk^ 
{gAadz zqiUvcUzritl^^ (U mzoj^uAtd by thz MzViopoJUtan Achizvmzvvt 
Tut [lYit(imtdiat(i) - MaihmcuUcs ?/v0it>lm Solving Sab-Tut. : 



Mathematics Problem Solving Subtest data, appearing in Table 17 
(page 82), indicat^ a gain score or change value of 0.79 years for 
Title I fifth grade pupils. The pre-test mean was 3.54 and the post- test 
mean was 4.34. Additional analyses of these data indicated that 50.4 
percent of the respondents scot ed 0.50 years or greater on this particular 
subtest. Based on these resolts this objective was met. ^ 





85 

23. '.Upon compleMon thz OyLghtk ichool morUh, a6mplz oi Tlttz 1 

hy a poijUlvz ckcLYiQZ on 10 poActnt ofj the, Ajtem appoxi/Ung on thz 
Hay SeZ^- Image ChzckLut - RevX6ed (p^e- po6t). 

Data In Table 18 to 23 presents the results of the Self-image 
» Checklist. Theee tables present data on the number of pupils responding 
:''yes" to the pre- test and the iit^Eer of pupils responding "yes" to post- 
test. The absolute increase of "yes" responses was chosen as the measure 
of increase. The tables provide an indication by grade level of increase 
or decrease in responses to the items. 

These data show only selected instances where the change represented 

.an increase of 10 percent as ^called for in the objective. Grade 2 data 

"J" - ' - - • • • 

provided the largest number of items meeting the anticipated Increase, 
while gi;ade 3e4ata provided the lowest number of positive changes on the 

#■ 

Self-image Checklist. , 



TABLE 18 

Prc-tcst and Post-test Positive Responses 
and Change Scores for the Self-image Checklist 86 
for Grade 1 Pupils 



BS=e 














ITEM 


PRE YES 


POST YOS 


INCREASE 


1. 


I feel left out of things in class* 


49 


f 

56 




7 


2. 


I am an important person to my classmates. 


; 90 


77 




1 T 
- 1 J 


« 

O m 


Mv 1* 1 a«;«iTnate*> like me* 


■ .-x'-9iV..'/... 








A 

H • 


T find it easv to cet ialon£ with my 
classmates. 






-6 


«y ■ 


I often know the answer before the rest of 
the class • ^ ^ 


^2 


68 




-14 

i 


6. 


I feel g'ood about^ my; school work. 


93 


90 




-3 


7 


T o^t ^rAred when I'm called on in 
«class. 


ci 
o ± 


46 ^ 




-5 


o 
o ■ 


t . ■ . ' 
T o^t, mv work done' on time. 


77 


83 


> 


^ 6 . 


q 


Tt easv for fflfe to stand UP in front 
of the class and tell them something. 


80 


79 




-1 


10. 


I do my school work without being told 
more tnan once. 




\ 




-2 


11. 


I usuallx^^yike to go to school. 


99 


82 




-17 


12. 


When school work is h;ird, I usually 
give up. » 


58 


39 




-19 


13. 


Most KiQS are 5iiid.rLt.i lluu x oju. 


53 


DO 




3 


14. 


I find it hard to talk to classmat^fi|^ ' 


47 


51 




4 


IS. 


Most of my best friends are in .^^^^^p^P* 


' 88 


.87 




-1 


16. 


■ i.V 

•X have trouble learning. 


64 






•V-5 


17; 


I usually understand a story the first 
time I read it . . ' , 


84' 


80. 






18, 


I can figure things out for myself^. 


86 






-4 


19. 


I like the kids in this class v^ry much. 


101 ' 


' 101 




0 


•Hi. 

20, 


I like to start work )>n ri^r things. 


' 113 - 


,102 




-11 



>:10V 



TABLE 19 



ss=s= 


Pre-tcst and Post-test Positive Resn 
and Change Scores for the Self-image Cfl 
-for Grade 2 Pupils 


lonscs 
ecklist 


87 

. *. 


sssenss 


■ 


TTFM 


PRE YES 


. POST YES 


INCREASE 




1. 


^ • ' ' « 

I feel left out of things in class, 

... . , . "^'"^ ' 


46 




-9 




2. 


I am an important person to my classmates. 


74 


75 


1 




3. 




84 


97. 


13 


X 


.4. 


I find it easy to gey along with my 
, classmates V ,. r^--^ 


76 


• . 78 


2 # 






I often know the aijswer before the rest of 
the class, ^ 


62 • 


it 46 


-16 




6. 


I feel good about my school work. 


83 


92 


9 


X 


7. 


I cet scared when I'm called- on in 


30 


37 . 


7 


# X 


8. 


I get my work done on time. 


63 


73 


10 , 


X 


?. 


It is easy for me to stand up in front 
of the class and tell them something, ^ 




. 82 


-3 




10. 


I do my school work without being told 
more than once. 


V, 

71 


n 

68* 


r3 




11. 


I usually like to go to school, 


V .91 


87 






12. 


- " — 7 — : ; ■ ^ - i -v^- 

When school work is hard, I usually 
ciye upN i 


' 43 


40 


-3 




13. 


Most kids are smarter than I am. 


^ * 63 


66, ^ 


3 




14. 


I find ^t haj:d to talk to classmates. 


46 


35 


-11 


■J 


15. 


Most of my best friends are in this class. 


91 ' 


82 


-9 




16, 


I have trouble learning. 




53 


2 




?5. 


I usually underst^'lriai^a story the first 
time I read it, ' . , , 


83 


84 


1 

! 




18. 


I can figw^e thirtgs out for myself. 

I like::t*he^acirf^^ olaiss very much. 


74 


85 


11 


X 


19. 




94 


-2 






I lii^ tj^^^ on new things. 


vlOO ' 


102 


2 





■ 95- 

o ■ 
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TABLE 20 



" Pre-test and Post- test Positive Responses 
- and Change Scores *for the Self- Image Checklist 
* ' for 'Grade 3 Pupils 



iss=s==sas 



PRE YES 



PaST YES 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



■3^ 



I feel left out of things in class. '\ 
I am an importjint person to my classmates. 



My classmates like itie. 



A 



I find it'^easy to get along with my 
classmates. 

i often know the answer before the rest of 
the class. , 



6. I feel* good about my school work. 



7- 



8. 



9. 

10. 

11.^ 
12. 

14. 
15- 

16; 

18. 
19. 
20. 



I get scared when I'm called on in 
class. 1 

I get, my work done on time. 

It is easy for me Xo stand up in front 
of the class and tell them something. 

I do my school work without being told 
more than once. " 

Xusually like^ to^go^Jto sch_oo_t.__ 



When school work is hard, I usually 
give up. 

Most kids are smarter than I am. 
I find it hard to talk to classmates. 
Most of my best^friends are in this class, 
I have trouble learning. . 

art . 

I usually understand a story the ^i^st ^ 
time I read it. ^ ^ 

I can figure things out for myself. 

I like the kids in this class very much. 

I like to st^tt work* on new things^- 



40 
81 
99 
94 

-50 



31 
84 
100 
91 

46 




100 

42. 

69 
44 
89 
60 
^ 91^-' 

88 
100 
111 



95 
33 

73 

27, 

99 

43 

79 

88 
104 

' iio 
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TABLE 21 



Pre-test and Post-test Positive Responses 
and Change Scores for the Self-image Checklist 
for Grade 4 Pupil/s 



89 



ITEM 



PRE YES POST YES 



INCREASE 



1. I feel left. out of things in^class. 

1 am an important person to my classmates, 



1 



3,^ My classmates like me/ c- 

4i i find it easy to get along with my 

^ classmates • . ' , ^ 
• .■ . 

5. I often know the answer before, the rest of 
- • • the c^ass. ^ . 

6. I feel good about my school work. 

7. "* I get scared when I *m* called on in 

class. ' . . * . 

' .'N ^ ^ . * 

8^ 'I get my work done on time, ^' ' 



91 



It is- easy for me to ?tand up in front, 
of the class and tell them ^^mething.^ 



10. I do my "School * Work without being told 
more than once. 

11. I usually like to go to. school'. 

12. When school work is hard, I 'tisu^Hy 
give up. V ^ 

13. Most kids are smarter than I am. 

14. I find it hard to talk to classmates. 

15. Most of m^ best friei^ds are in thi^ class, 
I have trouble leairning. 



17. 

18. 
19. 



I usually understand a story the first 
time I read it. 

I can figure things out for myself, 
^^like the kids in th\ ss very ?iych, 



20. I like to start work on new things. 

1 = ========== ===: 



33 
69 
97 
79 



106 



22 

-"so 

101 
85 



11 
-19 

' 4 
6 



•49- 


32 


-17 


1^ 


. 96 


-7 








34 / 


31' . 


-3 


68 


63 


1 ' 
-5 


75 


'59 


• -16 








70 i" 


73 


3 


"92 


86 


■ -6 


28 


' 37 1 


9 


76 . 


76 . 




37 


29 

* 


-8 


87. ^■ 


ao 


-3 


51 


49 




84 


. 67 ^/ 


-17 


86 ^ 


78 


-8 


86 


92 . 


6 



109 



\ 3. 



TABLE 22 



' Pre-test and Post-^est Positive Responses 
and Change Scores for the Self-image Checklist 
for Grade 5 t^upils 



9( 



ITEM . • 



PRE YES 



POST YES 



INCREASE 



1. I feel, left out of things in classi / ' 

' ■ ^ 

2. 1 am an important person \o classmates. 

I •' •• • 

3. x My classmates like roe. • 

4. I find it. easy to get along with ray . 
. classrag^s. , . 

• ' . "v^ . 

5. I oftWi?jknow the ansvrer before the rest 

ytlie clasS. 



i. (l fi 



feel good aboiit ray schooj. work. 

7. I get scared when I 'in called on in 
class. 



8. I get my work idone ^ time. 

9> It is easy for rae to^stand up in front 
of the class and tell thera' something. 



10* I dp my school work without 
more than once. 



t be^^* told 

' V I 

^tl ■' . 

11. I usually like to go to schoql. 

12. Vffilen scijfliol work is hard, I usually 
give ^\ ' , , * 

13. -^Most kids are smarter than I am. , 

14. I find it hard to talk to classmates, 

15. Most* of' ray best friends Ure in this class. 

16. I have trouble learning. / ^, 

17. I usually understand a story the firstr 
time I read it . • , , ' . 

18. r can figui^ things out fo3: myself. 

19. 'l like the kids in this class very much* 
20^ I like to start work on new things. 
=============================== — ° 



35 

41 ' 
82 



35 

96 
"41 

61 
54 

72 

103 
35 

95 
37 

86 
53 
63 



21 
58 
>*, 99 
86 



10/ 

J 




76 

104 
21 

88 
25 



-11 
17 
6 
4 



6 

-9 

-4 
3 



-14 

-7 

/ '^12 

4 

-10 
11 



/ 



. . 73 


72 


>1 


95 


98 ' 


5 


. 109 




3 









'98 



. TABLE 23 

Pre-test and Post- test Positive Responses 
-and Change Scores for the Self-image Chccklisi: 
for Grade 6 Pupils " 



^1 



ITEM 



^4 



PRE YES POST YES _ INCREASE />10X 



1. 


. ' ■ '• 4 ' , ' 

I feel left out of^tbings in class. 


* 32, 


38 


6 


2. 


I am an important person to my cl«5in^tes. 


53 


47 


-6 




}ty classmate^s likq me. , • 


/ 115 


110 


-5 


4. 


i find it easy to get along with my 
classmate^. 


103 


.110 


7 


5. 


" . 

I often knVw the answer before the rest of 
.the class. 

;I^feel good about my school work. 


42; 


• 52 


10 




129 


116 


' \-13 


7. 


I ,get scared when I'm called on in 
.class. 


59 


52 


-7 




I get my work done on time. 


95 


/■ 


-13 


9. 


It is easy^for.me to staftd up in front 
of the class and tell them something. 


58 


63 


5 




I do my school work without being told 
mor^e than once. ^ 


81 




' 5 


11 


I usually like "^to go to school. 

•* "* 


. . bi 


114 


f 

-17 


12. 

is. 


When scnool woigc is jiara, x usudii/ ^ 
give up. 

Most kids are smart et than I am. 


37 


> 

102 


0 
5 


14. 


I find it hard to talk to classmates. 


29 


• 37 


8 


IS. 


Most, of my best friends are in thi$ class. 


102 


\^ 


0 


16. 


I have^ trouble learning. ^ ' - ^s^^ ■ 


69 


:^ 55 


-14 


17. 


1 u/ually urfrferstand a story the first 


* 88 


87 





18. - I can fi/fire things out for myself. 

19. I like the kils in this class very much. 
^20. . I like to \tart work on new things. ^ 



99 


90 X 


-9 


98 


/l03 


5 


142 • 


136 


-6 









o 
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'24. Upon comptztion thz ^OAshth />thool month, a 6(mptz TiXlz I» 
6tixdzYitA, [Qnadu U6] mil dmon^i/uit^ a vaZaz tom/id 6QZi- 
dUj^zoXzd ^oMavloK In thz tQXUiYUjnQ'i)K0C2M6 and 60(Ual ^tttuiQ oi ^ 
thz 6ckoot, 06 moA^uxzd by thz Ray Vviiomaniz Scalz (Revved), 
-6feotucng.'a 10 pzAcznt incAoxuo. In totaZ 4eo^e (p^e- po6t). j • 

•■ ■ • . ■ ' '"'iT'.'. 

Means, standard deviations, number of ob'qervations and change 
scores for pre-test' and post-test results on the Performance Scale for . 
the |;otal populatiqn and for . each grade are'" presented in Table 24. The 

Perfomftance Scale was administered to randomly selected pupils across the 

». 

system. Provision Was made for selection from all graces and from all 
types of, schools. Only matched data (pre and post) were used in the 
final analysis. * 



92 



These data show a change of 2.44 for the total population and 



chang^ of 2. 64,,^. 4^0, 2.00, 1.03, 3.09 and 1.61. for grades 1-6. In 

each^analysis the change was positive, but in no instance did the gain 

■ ' .J* 

reach the desired 10 percent increase in total sc^re. 



^ , Therefore, this ot> j ectjLye„ ms_^^ 



r 



- is 



4^ 
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• TABLE 24 - 

\ MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATION, CHANGE 'sCORE AND 
'( Nin^ffiER OF OBSERVATIONS FOR RESULTS OF 
PERFORMANCE SCALE FOR TOTAL POPULATION AND BY GRADE 



Gtoiip ' 



Mean 



Std. Dev. 



Number 



Change Score 



Pre- test 
^Post-test 



37.75 
4g.l9 



9.69 
,10.21 



138 



2.44 



Grade 1 



Pre-test 
Post-test 



36.68 
39*32 



10. 2& 
11.60 



19 
19 



2.64 



Grade 2 



Pre-test 
Postrte^t 



35.40 
38.80 



8.16 
11.99 



25 
25 



3.40 



Grade 3 



Pre-test 
Post-test 



39.30 
41.30 



8.49 
9.74 



23 
23 



2.00 



Grade . 4 



Pre-test 
Post-test 



37.79 
39.42 



10.64 
9.48 



19 

19' 



1.63 



Grade 5 



Pre-test 
Post-test 



3KZ§^ 
41.08 



8.92 
8. 78 



24 
24 



3.09 



Grade 6 



Pre-test 
Post-test 



39.25 
40.86 



11.61 
10.20 



•* 



28 
28 



1.61 
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ABDITIONAL ANALYSES 



V. ' Composite Reading Analysis 



. ¥he data for the composite analysis of reading scores from all 
grades (1-6) In the Chattanooga Public Schools' Contim^ous Progress 
Beading Curriculum are presented In Table 25 • These data show the 
results of^^lfe total year's effort for all Title I schools and indicate 
only 38 pupils from a grand total of 1,913 werie placed at a lower posi* 
tion in the curriculum at the ^d of the year than at thjs beginning of^ 

the year. ^"^N^ ^ 

The data are presented with initial p^cement down the left si^e 
of l:he table and final placement across the top of the figure. These 
data show y for example, that 57 pupils who wete placed at Level I at- 
initial placement remained at that level. Additionally, £he data show 
^hat..l44 pupils progressed from Level I to Level II at finaL placement, 
102 progressed from Level I to Level III, 55 progressed from Level I to 
Levei IV, seven progressed from Level I to Level V, and one progressed 

from Leyel I to Level VI. A second Illustration shows that one pupil 

** ■ 

was Initially placed at Level IV^but was lowered to Level II at final 
evaluation. * , 

A det^alled study of the table shows that all pupils to the right 
of the heavy black line diagonally from upper left to lower, right on 
the, chart progressed at least one level. Using data from the first 
illustration," 144 pupils who were at Level I progressed one level (to 
Level II), 102 pupils who were at Level I progressed two levels (to 
Level III), 55 pupils who were at Level I progressed three levels' (to . 
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TABLE 2j 



JITLE I READING PROGRAmN 
. PUPIL pISTlllBUTION BY READING LHVEL 
aCLE REPORT 1973-74 FOR GRADES l]6 PUPILS 




Dlnr 
Of Pupllp ' 
End cf Cycle 



103 



to 

(/I 
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Level i seven puplld 



wb&:were at Level I progressed four levels (to 



^^LevelS/), and one pupil who wae at Level I progressed five levels- (to 
Level VI). * * ' <v . , * ^« 

Additional da td shows the numbers jof pupils in each levet at the end 

. ■ \%'-* . ' 

of the yean- and the enrollment changes during the year. ^ " 

• \ — . ^ ^. ■ « 

Data, in Table 26 shows the pupil distribution by grade by reading 

curriculum level for the full year. Tables 27 through 29 provide* the pupil 

cycle evaluation for grades 4, 5, ^nd 6. Data for grades 1, 2, and 3 appear 
. * 

in the perfomiance Objectives section and these additional data are oif ered - 

f ■ - ■• . * 

to complete the total picture of CPAC material. 

The average gain for' all pupils was 1.7 levels Grade 4 pupils 

gained 1.7 levels, grade 5 pupils gained 1.8 -levels, and grade 6 pupils 

.ga:J.ned Is 5 levels.^ 



Other' Standardized Tegt Results ^ 

^ ^Dat^ in Table 30 presents the m^5^p, standard deviations," change J 
scores, and number of observations for Beading and mathematics scores on 
selected subtests of the Calif omia (Achievement Te^ for grade 2 Title I 
pupils. These, data show that in the second grade results the Reading 
Vocabulary, subtest produced a change of ' 0. 91^ months; the Reading Cow^" ' 
hension subt^^^ produced a change of. 0.76 months; the Math ComputStl^ii 
subtest produced a change of 0.82 months; ^ and the Math Concepts and 
Problem Solving subtest produced a change of 0.82 months. These data 
indicate that the Reading Vocabulary and Math Computations test^pj»/ere ^ 
approxif|iately 0.4 of the year^^oye the' anticipat^i,_graifi,Jj<cr^ of (i^^ 
months, while the Reading Comp\ehension a^^^^h Con^pts and Problem Solv- 
ing results indicated a gain ofr approximately 0.3 of one year. All of 
'these gain scores prcfduced results which were above tl\e anticipated- 0.5 

■ ' ^ \ las' 



TA3LE 26 

TITLE. I READINgVoGRAM 
PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BE/READING LEVa . 
'V CYCLE REPORT ,1973-74 FOR GRADES 1-6 PPPIES ' 



'^signed 
GradiJ \ 


■knber 
Pupils; 


Pupil Distribution 


^ Rcfldini? Currlci 


luDi Levels W V ^ 


1 


' II 


IH 


IV 


V 




VII 


mi 


■' \ 

n 


X 




^, 1 • 


m 


49 


•134 


105 




.■; 6 ' 




1; 




i 




* 

' It 


. 2 ' 


T Tj 

263 


'■7 


23 


• 61- 


— — T 


•40 
















224 


• • 

1 


3' 


33 




• 38' 


1 

26- 


29 


. 33 


• 

7 , 






4 


,t:342 : 


1 


1, 




38 


. 51 


62 


.66 


48 '■ 


42 


20, 




4 

/ 

J 


t. 

'364 




. 12 


5 




I; • 

49 . 


'47 


24 


53 


86 


. 49 


■ 


6 


372 




< 

1 


■ 5 


12 ' 


"•26 


25 . 


. 43 


. SO 


66 


'62 


£2" 




1913 


58 .' 


JV 

174 


,2i2 


# ■ 

278. i 

} 


, 210 


180' 


175 ' 


le 


201 


m 
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■'TITEE I READING PROGRAM ; ^ 
■ PUPIL tllsklBOTION Bjr REDING LEVEI, 
; . CYJCIE, REPORT 19^3-74 mi '4 PUPILS 



beginning cff , 

C'£clc'DaU_^ 



I -A! 



Level 



\\\ 



VI. 



VII 



VIII 



Pupils 



48 



ii 



44 



'II 



vIII 



End of 'Cycle DistrlButlort of PQfi^ti bv leading Levels : ' 



Iv 



12 



12 . 



iL 



■1 



iL 



32 



VI' 



iL 



ii 



VII 



1. 



il 



ii 



VIII 



1 - 



ii 



13" 



iL 



iL 



Nov 'Pupils 
In 'School 

End Of 

Cycle ' 



J 



J. 



il 



iL 



il 



EnroIlRent' 

, Change . 
, During ' 



> 32 1 ■ 

ifi- 



24 




Distribution 
0; rupils 
EndcfCyclo 



ERIC 



13 



\ 



38 



66 



42 



20 



45 



TABLE 28 



• ' , TITLE I READINOi PROGRAM 
. PUPIL BISTRIBUTION BY READING LEVEL 
*CYCEE 'REPORT 1973^74 FOR GRADE 5 




BegiDivlng of 

Cvcle Data 


End^of Cycle 


Istribi 


1 

itioii of Pupil^I 


)V Reading JLcvels 


h 




No^" PudIIs 

In School 
End Of 

Cycle 


Chmige 
During 


Level 


Nuinber 
Tuoils 


I 


II ' 


III 




V 


VI 


VII 


V 

VIII • 


" 4 






I 




\ 


r 

2 ' 




• 


1 




1 




. .If 






■'3 . 


ii 


!I 


.21 ' 






2 


' 4 . 


5 


, \ 
3 




■ 






1 


■ 10 




iir 


51 




4 


3 


■ 11 


17 


9 


3 


1 


• / 

/ 




^ ■ 






IV 






1 




6 , 


23 


■ 2V 


5. 


/ 


5 


K 






.-■■S ^ 


V 


1 40 










2 


, J 


10 ' 




3 


,L 








VI< 


1 1 1 1 

.60 










1 


1 , 




/ ' 

/'33 


19, 


2 


,1 




J. ^ 


,VIIp 






r 


♦ 


,1. 






-J*. 


/ 

s W 


40 


9 






ft' , 


r 

VIII 


f 

52' 














1./ 




Ifi 


27 


] 


• 45 


- 7 , 


i 

,IX 








< 










1 


A 






,„ :„ ifi,- 


- 4 


X 


11 














/' 

t 

i 

i r 1 ' 






3.,. 








XI 


3 




!■ ) 














1 






3 






Distri 

Of. 

End oi 


)atiqp 
piU 
Cycle 


1*' 


I 

1= 


5 




1 

«, 


d 




\ 


1 

-5L_ 


M. 






it 

m T- 





^ /TABLE 29 



a- 



• ■ ' TITLE I miNG'^Pm , ^ 

PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY RE ^DING'livtl 
CYCLE IMPORT 1973-74 FOR tllADE 'e PlIlLS 



C^cle 1 


' 4 

}<ita 


/ ■ '«> . 

/ ind Cyile Distribi 


itlon of 'JupIls H Seadlns levels ' ' , .. 


No. Pupils 

IniSchool 
tifd'Of 
Cycle ■ 


Enjfolltiient, 
thwge 
During' ' 

' Cycle • 




. Puplts 


/l 




III 


IV ■ 


V 






.1" 




> 

X 


XI 




* l/ 










— ^ 


* 




1 


• ■ 


• ■ 












't, 


1 ■ 


■i 




,1 












» 


13 ' 


V- 2 


Ill 










1 


5 




'• 2 


r 








.,„18,.,.- 


" - 2 


IV / 


■ ' 30 1 




■J ■ 


1 


t 

5 ' 


7 


■ ,1. 








1. 




„, •30 , 


« ] 


■ v/ 


^ ■ 






> 




]2 






■ , J ._ 




1 






- 2 


it ■ ' 

H i 












' 1 


1 


' i 


22,.:.„ 








33 


- 1 


•Ft 

VII 


















17 ' ■ 


1? 


2' 




i 


I ■ 


VIII 




















,261 


16 








IX 


101 ' 














' I, 




, 9 


^2 


28 , 




.22 • 


x 


31..,, 






















'3^ , . 




- 3«, 


XI 


IL 










< 






. ...» 






19' 


.,.„ IJ 


- 7 


mr.\ 

Cf ?i' 
En_djf 


bvtion 
pilJ 
Cycle 




1 


5' 


t 




' ^■ 
i > 

J5._, 










82 


VI. ^ 





112 



ERIC 



■H 
0 
0 



113 



TABLE 30 \ 

MEANS , STANDARD, ^EVIATIONS; CHANGE SCORES , AND NUMBER OF 
• t OBSERVATIONS FOR 'fiEADINa AND MATHEMATICS SCORES ON 
SELECTED SUBJCEfTS. OF^^THE CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST FOR GRADE^2 TITLE I PUPILS 



Subject 



Standard Qiange Number of 

Mean Deviation Pre- to Post* Observations 



Reading Vocabulary 
Pretest 

Fosttest' « 



1.19 
2.09 



0.76 
0.96 



0.91 



377 



Reading Comprehension 

Pretest It 30 

_ Posttest '\^2.04 



Hath Computations 

. ■> 

Pre€est 
Posttest 



/ 

is23 
2,16 



'0.81 
1.04 



0.70' 
0.81 



0.76 



0.92 



35.0 



352 



Hath Concepts and 
Problem Solving 

Pretest 
Posttest 



1.34 
2.18 



0.85 
1.02 



0.82 



367 



■ r 



114 




\ ' 102^ 

years, 61.4 percent of the Reading dpmprehenaion respondents slcored grealfer^ 
than 0.5 years, while 72.2ypercent of the pupils for whom data were coitfplled 
on Math Computation scored greater than 0.5 years, and 67.3 perceivt of tifae 

' ■■ " ■ ' ■ 'I 

Math Concepts and Problem Solving pupil respondents Indicated a gain scoi 

of greater than 0.5. When coupled with the material from theyChattanoog£ 

f » 
Continuous Progresi? Reading Program, th^antlclpated gain of 0.5 y^ears for- 

Tlt^e I second gra^e pupils was attained'. ' ^ ^ 

♦ 

Data In Table 31 presents similar results for grade 3 Title I^pupils. 
In this case, Reading ^i^cabulary change .sco^was 0.83 years; for Reading 
Comprehension, 0.85. years; for Math ^Computation, 0.96 years; and for Math 
Concepts and Problem Solving, 0.94 ye^rs."* In each case, th^ anticipated..^^P 
wffs exceeded \y .30 to .fo years. These- gains indicate that, . the program 
producing rjjasults which are better than those which could h*ve ^een antici-^ 
pated at prdgiram inception time. An additional analysis shows that 63.8 '^'^ 
percent of the respondents of Reading' Vocabulary Test scored 0.3?" years or wr"* 
61.0 percent of the respondents ^o the Reading Comprehension T^^t scored O^S^ 
years orTaore; 71.6 percent of the respondents'^o . the Math Compuation subtest 
scored 0.5 years or morS; and 72.4 percent of the respondents to' the Math 
Concepts and Problem Solving subtest scored greater than 0.5 yeari$. 
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103 
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TABLE 31 



MEANS, STANDARD ^EVIATIONS, i3IANGE^SC0?|S, ^AND NUMBER OF 

OBSERVATIONS FOR READING AND MATHEMATICS SCORES ON ^ 
SELECTED SUBTESTS OF THE CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT S 
f TEST FOR GRADE 3 TITLE I PUPILS 



^ Subject 

I . Readli^(rVoca^alary 



Mean 



Standard ^ Change ~ Number of 
Deviation Pre^\tb Poa^t* Observgjtions 



Posttest 



Readlnfe Comprehension 




Math Commutations 

Pretest 
Posttest 

Math Con'^^ts and 
Problem Solving 

Pretest 
PoQttest 



9 

i.ir 

2.55 



1.92 
2.78 



1.93 
2.89 



1.12 
1.37 



0.90 
«1.42 



0.82 
0.94 



f 



1.91 ,'1.12 
2.87 y 1.32 



0.83 




0.85 



O.'Oe 



0.94 



3i5 



313 
320 



319 



/ 
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104 



Supportive Services 



Health.. Services ^ The TltjLe 1 nurses visited the Title I schools on 



a regular bafs lis durl^ng the school year. Referrals were received- from each 
school. Referrals were analyzed In terms of medical, dental, vision, and 
hearing data. Table 32 follows, showing the results of the year's activities, 

J^URCE AND NUMBER OF PUPILS REFERRED FOR SPECIAL HEALTH CARE 



SCHOOL 


MEDICAL 




DENTAL • 


VISION 


HEARING 





Avondale , 




1 


6 


0 


Bell . / 


lis 


0 


5 


2 


Carpenter 


52 - ' • 


\ 


13 


0 


earber 


36 


1 


.11 




Henry * 


31 


2 


8 


Highland Park 


27 . ' 




9 


0 


Howard ; ^ 


25 ^ ; 




2 


0 . 


Orchard Knob 


123 




23 


0 


Plney Woods 


20 




4 


5 


Rldgedale 


16 


0 


: 2 


0 


Trotter 


5 ■ 


_1 






TOTAL: 


362 


. ^ 23 . - V. 


86 


7 



Mere than 1,800 children were seen by Health Service personnel In ,^ ^ 

the schools y with some being seen several times. Vision failures were 

screened and the 1972-73 vision failures ^re. followed up and tWrVtncompl^te 

cases were handled. Detailed Information on the vision test results and 

> 

pupil dlsp{)sltj,on Is available In the Title I office. 
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Parent Involvement Program % ^ 

The Title Tj: Parent Involvement Specialist worl^d throughout the 
3^ar to Itnpletoent the parent phase of the pi^gram through indivlduaf 

school and city-vide Activities. I^ocal PAC theetlng^ were held In each 

« ■ , ' .■ 

school thj^i^dughout the school year and the Policy Advisory Council met 
monthly, October through August. - i: ^ 

Parent Involvement In local PAC activities Involved 553 parents 
^hlle clty-wlde activities Involved 416 parents. City-wide actlvl 
for parent^ included: \ f) 

■ / . ■ 

1. Attendance at school board meetings. 




2. . ':Se8ame Street' Workshops • 

3 . Leaj^ersfalp Workshops . 
' 4. Parent Effectiveness Workshop^. 

5. Role Playing Cla 

6. Sewing Classes.' 

7. l^t^tlonal Classes 

8. Research, with Brock Candy 

9. Consumer Education Workshops. yf 

10. Exercise Classes. 

11. Boat Trip. 

'The following table shows the involvement of each' school in PAC 
activltd.es within the school. 




/ 
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TABLE 33 i , . . • ^ 



1 

INVOLVEMENT OF SCHOObST IN PAC ACTjtVITIES WITHIN SCHOOLS 



nber of Times \ 
Parents Attended \ 1 Individual 



School 




Meetings and/or 


Avondale 




99 


B911 / 




ill 


Carpenter 




113 


Gjarber . . * 




127 


Henry 




272 


Highland Park 




398 


Howard 




97 


Orchard Knob 




279 


Piney Woods 




119 


Ridge dale ^ 




1Q2 


Trotter 




76 



15 
14 

»8 

23 
- 23 
9 

20 

22 
7 



119 



108 
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Part "C" Project — Special Student; Stody " 

s The Title. I "C" Project was designed to provide: (1) a pilot Bpogram of 
spe^^ Instruction In two target s<;hopls for a /elect group*of .Title I 

V participants whose achievement In reading was. determined » on th^ project 

■ ^ f* ' ' , ^ J * * /■ ' ^-t^- 

evaluatloi^ to be the Ipwest of" ^aU* project participants; .and (2) to provl<|jB\. . 
^ «dfeelate^^taff deveiopment^actlvlties, to 'upgrade both staff leadership^, and « 
'~'"^%Mcher skills In the teaching of hard-cbr^ remedial cages. ' ^ ^ 

Performance* Objectives . (1) Biy June 1, 1974, 60 percent of the Title I 
sp6cl^^ s tudy ^students will display a knowledge 6f oral reading as evidenced 
by a gain of one test leV^^^fiq^ secures on the oral reading 

i,:? Item of the Durrell Analysis of Redding Difficulty. ^(2)^ June \\ ^974, 
^^(h percent of t^g^^Title I special ^study students will display a knowledge of 

silent reading as evidenced gain of one test level .;6roiii. pre-** to ppst- 

1^ test scores on the sllent^'readlng Item of the- Durrell i^^^^lr' o 
. Diff Iculty^. .j^^. \ '0 . ■;$i-r^'^ 



Data AnalyiM.s . The data collected to evaluate these objectives are 
presented In Tables 34 and 35. These data show the Initial or |(re*-test pl^acfe-v;^ 
ment and thi^flnal or post-test placement for all partlolpahts dnv^oth oral) f 
and silent readings. These data results were substituted for thevPurrell v 
Analysis. , - - . ..v^' .^^x: 



silent Reading . Thesi||^ta show 40 of 47 or 85 percent, of the special 
study pupils gained one or moflpLevels on the Silent Reading measure. -Addl- 



;.tlQnally, 15 af 47 or 32 percent gained two levels. Therefore, this objective 
was met. Resu^fc^s'^^bf the pupil gains In silent reading Is reflected In Table 34. 

|, . : 121 . ; 



• . . .. . ■ ... .... ;. ..' . . .. . .. .. ■ 

Oral Reading s These data show 41 of 47 or 87 percent of the special 
' study pupils gained one or more levels on the Oral Redding measure. These 
data show 17 of 47 or 36 percent gained two leyejLs and 1 of 47 or 2 percent v 
gained three levels. Therefore, this objective was met. Table 35 shows these 
data. 
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RESPO^ES TO ORAL READING 
PRE-TEST TO POST-TEST MEASURES 





1 


2 : 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


•9 


10 


1 


1 


2 








r 










2 




1 


8 


3 














3 






2 


5 


3 


1 

1 










^ 








1 


5 ^ 


5 










5 










.1 




2 








6 














1 


1 






7 
















1 


3 




8 


















1 




-9 






















10 
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